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Editor’s Foreword 
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As Broadus Mitchell suggests in his article in this issue, 
Alexander Hamilton was a man not only endowed with re- 
markable talents but also blessed with generous friends and a 
good deal of luck. His good fortune has persisted for a century 
and a half beyond his death. Had the bicentennial of his 
birth occurred during the depressed thirties, as did George 
Washington's, or the war-torn forties, as did Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s, it would have aroused little enthusiasm. Hamilton, how- 
ever, had the foresight to be born in the seventeen-fifties, thus 
insuring the coincidence of his two-hundredth anniversary 
with a national mood of “progressive conservatism” which 
finds his political and economic philosophy still eminently 
acceptable. 

It is well for the cause of history that this is so, since 
Alexander Hamilton is one of the most controversial figures 
in America’s past, not only because of his own partisanship, 
but because of the mystery which surrounded him. Some of 
his contemporaries hailed him as the savior of the nation’s 
credit and the true architect of the union, but others de- 
nounced him as a high priest of financial oppression and a 
colossus of totalitarianism. Daniel Webster could say of him 
that he “touched the dead corpse of Public Credit, and it 
sprung upon its feet.” But a Jeffersonian Senator, when he 
heard of the fatal Burr-Hamilton duel, declared that “our 
little David of the Republicans has killed the Goliah of Fed- 
eralism — and for this I am willing to reward him.” 

Hero worship of Alexander Hamilton has gone to extreme 
lengths. Gertrude Atherton loftily asserted that the genius 
of ‘“The Conqueror” was above the moral law, while Senator 
Vandenberg passed over Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Franklin to nominate Hamilton “The Greatest American.”’ 
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It would perhups not transcend the bounds of scholarly cau- 
tion to suspect that politics had something to do with these 
opinions, just as it had with the criticisms of Parrington and 
Bowers. 

Fortunately, we are working today toward a more bal- 
anced view of Hamilton — one that not only recognizes both 
his shortcomings and his genius, but that rescues him from 
the neat pigeon hole into which he used to be classified. Louis 
Hacker, for example, demonstrates in the following pages that 
Hamilton was no devotee of protectionism, although he has 
frequently been cited, even in textbooks, as a high tariff man. 
In like manner, other recent scholars have shown that the 
polarity of Hamilton and Jefferson exists more firmly in the 
imaginations of politicians and the classroom simplifications 
of history teachers than it did in actual fact." 

In devoting this entire issue to the memory of a great 
American, THE HIsTorIAN is not even temporarily abandon- 
ing its proper role as an interpreter of world history, for Alex- 
ander Hamilton was truly an international figure. Born under 
the British flag, of a Scotch father and a French mother, he 
spent his boyhood on a Danish Island, his young manhood in 
a former Dutch colony, and his adult years as a citizen of the 
United States of America. Physically, he never crossed the 
Atlantic, but he transplanted from Europe the economic ideas 
of Adam Smith, the fiscal system of Great Britain, and a 
dichotomy of politics that goes back at least as far as Aristotle. 
The editorial board of THE Historian feels it entirely appro- 
priate that Phi Alpha Theta should join in this official man- 
ner with the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission 
in paying tribute to the persisting importance of a world 
figure. 

Readers with sharp eyes may have noticed that such recent 


* An excellent study of this nature is Lynton K. Caldwell’s The Admin- 
istrative Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson (University of Chicago Press: 
Chicago, 1944). 
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Editor’s Foreword 


reference works as the Morris Encyclopedia of American His- 
tory list the year of Hamilton’s birth as 1755 rather than 1757, 
and those with good memories may recall that the William 
and Mary Quarterly, then edited by Douglass Adair, pub- 
lished its Hamilton bicentennial issue in April, 1955. The date 
and manner of his birth is only one enigma of many which sur- 
round the boyhood of the infant prodigy. Hamilton himself 
was understandably reluctant to publicize unpleasant facts, 
but his political opponents naturally seized upon current gos- 
sip to label him “the bastard brat of a Scotch peddler.” His 
family, his friends, and his admirers went to the other extreme 
of endowing him with legitimately united parents and prop- 
erly appreciative relatives. Gertrude Atherton admitted the 
illegitimacy, but enveloped it in an aura of romanticism even 
more misleading than the prosaic fabrications of John Church 
Hamilton. Fortunately, a thorough search of the Danish ar- 
chives in recent years has established the essential facts of the 
story as fully as they are ever likely to be revealed.” 

Many a substantial citizen of the United States today would 
find it difficult to offer incontrovertible evidence of the date 
of his birth. Memory, even of the most phenomenal kind, will 
not serve in this cause, and death may have removed every 
other witness to the event. A court house fire and the loss of a 
few letters can easily eliminate all official records. It is quite 
possible that Alexander Hamilton did not know his own age 
and that when he said he came to New York “at about six- 
teen” he was not guilty of intentional deception. There is no 
official notice of his birth in the archives of Nevis. A Danish 
court record, entered at the time of his mother’s death in 1768, 
listed him as thirteen years of age, but courts are not always 
infallible. The sensible conclusion would seem to be that the 


* These facts are reviewed in Harold Larson, “Alexander Hamilton: The 
Fact and Fiction of His Early Years,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 
IX (April, 1952), 139-151. For an interesting but imaginative interpretation of 
the bare record see Dorothie Bobbé, ‘““The Boyhood of Alexander Hamilton,” 
The American Heritage Reader (New York, 1956), pp. 227-248. 
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date of Hamilton’s birth cannot be fixed with certainty and 
that regardless of whether he was only thirty-one when he 
wrote The Federalist essays, or thirty-three, he was a genius. 
Congress may not have chosen the right year to celebrate a 
Hamilton bicentennial, but Congress could hardly have 
chosen another man, born either in 1755 or 1757, more 
worthy of commemoration. 






































A Memorial to Alexander Hamilton 
\o/2) 


RICHARD C. DruM HUunr, Jr.* 


N AUGUST 20, 1954, the President of the United States 

approved a Senate Joint Resolution to establish a 

Commission for the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton. On February 
1, 1955, at the call of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission met in the Secre- 
tary’s office for the purpose of organization. Senator Karl E. 
Mundt was elected Chairman, and Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, was named Secretary of the 

Commission. 

This seems an appropriate time for scholars to honor a 
soldier, lawyer, and statesman who was also an historian. His 
writings and his rhetoric reflected the creative mind that gave 
permanent shape to our Constitution and our policy toward 
other nations. He showed extraordinary courage both on the 
battlefield and in public life, and his administrative genius 
rendered transcendent services at a great crisis of American 
history. 

The Commission recommended that the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Hamilton be signalized by memo- 
rial meetings and exercises throughout the year 1957. begin- 
ning on the anniversary, January 11th. A joint session of the 
Congress and proclamations by governors of the states will 
honor the man who wrote “Let us not establish a tyranny.” 
Appropriate public ceremonies in cities and communities, 
especially concerned with the public achievements of Alex- 


sik reer reitel Ahes 


* Mr. Hunt is the Research Historian for the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 
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ander Hamilton, will commemorate the important events of 
his life in the struggle for the establishment of the Republic. 

The Commission is stimulating the issue of publications 
relating to Hamilton and his contemporaries, and is encour- 
aging the distribution of Hamilton writings to libraries, 
schools, and the general public. Activities in the field of edu- 
cation and public affairs included the adoption of Hamilton 
as a special topic for nationally established discussion groups. 
Special lectures on Hamilton and his times have been encour- 
aged in colleges and universities. 

Plans are being made for commemorative exhibitions of 
Hamilton portraits, manuscripts, documents and other mem- 
orabilia. Local historical societies and other historical, learned, 
civic, and patriotic groups, as well as professional and business 
associations are planning special exhibits and displays. The 
American Association for State and Local History and the 
Manuscript Society have established committees to work with 
the Commission. Other advisory committees have been organ- 
ized in many fields of endeavor. 

The Commission is pleased to report that one of its prin- 
cipal objectives is in the way of achievement. Columbia Uni- 
versity, successor to King’s College, Hamilton’s alma mater, is 
undertaking to edit, and the Columbia University Press is 
undertaking to publish, The Papers of Alexander Hamilton. 
Editorial work on presently available Hamilton materials is 
being completed under the able direction of Harold C. Syrett, 
Executive Editor. There have been no significant editorial 
contributions to the Hamilton papers since their first publi- 
cation more than a century ago. Costly memorials and monu- 
ments have been raised to other prominent men in our 
national life. Hamilton must rely on historians to preserve 
his memory in the hearts and minds of future generations. 

Alexander Hamilton was the foremost architect of the 
Union, and died in the prime of his life, with a brilliant future 
before him. He was one of those great men who will forever 
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Memorial to Hamilton 


be remembered in the story of America’s civilization, and the 
more his works are critically examined the brighter does his 
genius appear. Alexander Hamilton will be remembered by 
his fellow historians, and will be honored for laying a great 
corner stone in the foundation of the American structure. 





Alexander Hamilton, His Friends 
and Foes 


MH 


Broapus MITCHELL * 


LEXANDER HAMILTON was one of the most resourceful 

men in American history. As Jefferson said ruefully, he 

was a host in himself. Perhaps nobody in public life 

has stood less in need of briefing by associates than he. This 

was true even when he had double responsibility, for devising 

policy and for administering an expanding department, as 

first Secretary of the Treasury. Indeed his self-sufficiency was 

a fault. His eager creativeness, matched by indefatigable exe- 

cution of his projects, kept him from deputing subordinate 

tasks to others who would have conserved his energies. As it 

was, he wore himself out by the time he was middle-aged, and 

in the last years was making costly drains on his marvellous 
nervous force. 

Consequently it is not surprising that he was not a partner 
in any enduring collaboration, with give and take and mutual 
amendment such, for instance, as marked the teamwork of 
Jefferson and Madison. Two partial exceptions occur — his 
cooperation with Madison and Jay in production of The Fed- 
eralist, and his intimate twenty year participation in the career 
of Washington. The first was an episode, influential but brief. 
Even so, with due acknowledgment of the contribution of 
his colleagues, he wrote the major share of the papers. As to 
the second — the blend of efforts of Hamilton and Washington 
in erecting the new nation — it was a unique joint accomplish- 


* Mr. Mitchell is a professor of economics at Rutgers University and a 
member of the editorial board of the Columbia University project for publish- 
ing the Hamilton papers. He is preparing a two-volume Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, the first volume of which will be published in 1957. 
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ment, as will be seen in a moment. For the rest, Hamilton 
enjoyed the cordial, active support of many friends, personal 
and political, but their combination was founded on agree- 
ment on principles with only intermittent concentration on 
particular objects. 

Hamilton as a boy, in spite of his ambition and fertile con- 
trivance, stood more in need of assistance than most. An ille- 
gitimate child, by the age of thirteen he was an orphan 
through the death of his mother and the desertion (if that is 
not too harsh a word), of his father. He was in a tiny insular 
community, St. Croix in the Leeward West Indies. He had 
no patrimony. His older brother, apprenticed to a carpenter, 
could offer no help, and later was an applicant for Alexander's 
aid. Unluckily, his mother’s family, once wealthy, was break- 
ing up and declining in fortunes at just the time the youngster 
could have profited by foster care. 

Happily, three friends came to his rescue. The first was 
Nicholas Cruger, a merchant in Christiansted in whose store, 
or trading post, Alexander went to work. Cruger’s absence 
from the island, on account of ill-health, placed Alexander in 
charge of the business for a span of months when he was sev- 
enteen. As proxy he discharged vexing responsibilities with 
such pains as impressed his employer with gratitude and con- 
fidence, and soon issued in a plan to send the promising clerk 
to the continent for education and larger opportunity. An- 
other friend, Rev. Hugh Knox, made himself the special in- 
strument in this project. Knox, long-time minister in a 
neighboring island, when he came to St. Croix quickly per- 
ceived the talent of the youth in Cruger’s store, encouraged 
him to write for the local newspaper, and persuaded others 
to lend a hand in shaping Alexander’s future. (Ann Lytton) 
Venton, Alexander’s cousin, was one of his relatives who was 
able and glad to chip in; he was grateful to her all his life and 
sought to return her kindness. Since both Cruger and Knox 
came from the New York area and had there friends to whom 
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their protege could be commended, this became his destina- 
tion and his permanent home. 

Arrived on the continent (autumn, 1772?), Alexander im- 
mediately received the good offices of those to whom he 
brought letters. One was Hercules Mulligan, indirectly con- 
nected with Cruger’s business. This enormous man became 
big brother to the slight young stranger, introduced him, and 
was ever solicitous, in practical kind ways, for Alexander's 
welfare. It was probably Mulligan who took him to William 
Livingston and Elias Boudinot at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
and these patrons entered him, for college preparation, in the 
academy of Francis Barber. The sponsorship and hospitality 
of these leaders, who were destined to play a yet larger part in 
the story of America, was of lasting consequence. Alexander 
was in close touch with Boudinot and Barber in army years, 
and Boudinot was his stout champion in Congress. 

King’s College widened Hamilton’s circle of friends to 
include Robert Troup and Nicholas Fish, both his loyal com- 
panions through life. Troup was to be Hamilton’s law tutor, 
and Hamilton made him executor of his will in 1795, 
though others were named later. Fish made the assault with 
Hamilton on the last redoubt at Yorktown and, years later, 
was Hamilton’s second in a threatened encounter with Com- 
modore Nicholson. Hamilton liked the president of the col- 
lege, Myles Cooper, and protected him against a mob, though 
the two were political antagonists. Professor Robert Harpur 
coached Alexander in mathematics without demanding pay; 
this training doubtless contributed to the speed with which 
the pupil received the captaincy of the New York Artillery 
Company. Town as well as gown contributed to Hamilton's 
valuable acquaintance, for his first venture as patriot orator 
won him the approval of McDougall, Lamb, Willett, and 
others of the most active in the country’s cause. Now, or earlier 
at Elizabethtown, Hamilton got to know William Duer, who 
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was to be his first assistant in the Treasury, and John Jay with 
whom he had a more fruitful association. 

After a year of field service in New York and New Jersey, 
Hamilton joined Washington’s staff in the spring of 1777. 
Thereafter for four years he was in daily, almost hourly confi- 
dential relationship with the commander in chief in camp, 
march, and battle. When did a burdened leader have such a 
ready aide? Hamilton ran to meet responsibility, and yet knew 
how to make himself the faithful transmitter of his principal's 
wishes. ‘These two, so unlike in age, station, and temperament, 
merged in mind and purpose to the point where it is difficult 
to distinguish them. ‘They had only one tiff, quickly composed 
for the resumption of their constant collaboration. In the 
struggle for the Constitution and during the first five years 
of Washington’s presidency the story of the one is almost the 
story of the other. Washington’s administration could not 
have been so prosperous without Hamilton’s planning in the 
Treasury, and Hamilton’s increasingly independent career 
could not have succeeded without the powerful lever of Wash- 
ington’s approval. Strangely, Hamilton, with the warmer, 
more outgoing nature, had less affection for Washington than 
the older man was frank in showing to the younger. But this 
was of no public moment. To the last, when Hamilton had 
a major part in drafting Washington's Farewell Address, theirs 
was a partnership of thought and deed. They did not form a 
team in the ordinary sense of pooling talents for political man- 
agement. Rather, their coincidence of sentiment formed a re- 
source for each when needed. 

Madison and Hamilton worked manfully together for two 
years, 1786-88, for the calling of the Philadelphia convention 
and the adoption of the Constitution. Later, when Jefferson 
returned from France and Madison, in Congress, opposed 
Hamilton's fiscal policies, the political unison ceased and di- 
verged ever farther. Whether the young nation profited more 
when Madison and Jefferson joined fortunes, or would have 
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been the gainer had Madison remained a Federalist is a ques- 
tion. Federalism, in the years when the country’s solvency and 
stability were being established, was the loser by Madison's 
shift. Democracy, which was to require a longer span to come 
to maturity, benefited. Perhaps this was the superior blessing 
in the view of history, for Hamilton found other competent 
helpers, and Jefferson could not have had a guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend to equal his Virginia neighbor. 

Another convention companion, who had kept the bridge 
with him at Poughkeepsie when acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by New York was in peril, deserted Hamilton. He was 
Robert R. Livingston, elegant, eloquent, and the chief of a 
powerful family. His alientation from Hamilton was an inci- 
dent of New York politics, and, because local in origin, was 
especially regrettable. More prominent was the hostility be- 
tween Hamilton and another New Yorker, George Clinton, 
who was regularly reelected governor. Here again, early co- 
operation turned to contest. When Hamilton, as aide to Wash- 
ington, went to Albany to draw off troops from General 
Horatio Gates, the young officer met with every obstruction. 
Only Clinton recruited cash to press the reinforcements for- 
ward to Washington, and cared for Hamilton when he fell 
dangerously ill on the road. Hamilton, in return, recom- 
mended to the commander in chief to put General Clinton 
in the place of General Putnam who deranged Washington's 
plans. But later, Clinton’s jealousy for the political independ- 
ence of his state, in which his self-esteem was involved, made 
Hamilton, the nationalist, his persevering and outspoken foe. 

However, Clinton’s antagonistic influence up-state was 
partially offset by Hamilton’s alliance, familial as well as po- 
litical, with Philip Schuyler. Hamilton was as much Schuyler’s 
son as son-in-law, for the affection and admiration which 
flowed between them was instant and unfailing. Schuyler’s 
contribution to Hamilton’s program for America was of the 
original as well as the supporting kind. The strong oak tim- 
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bers built into Hamilton’s house in Harlem were from Schuy- 
ler’s sawmills on the upper Hudson. This was symbolic of 
their mutual lives. 

Before we get too far away from the war, others of Hamil- 
ton’s companions in arms must be remembered. It is a pity 
that several of the chief of these died too early to extend their 
friendship into Hamilton’s Treasury years and beyond. One 
was General Nathanael Greene, who may have introduced 
Hamilton to Washington’s special notice. This greatest sol- 
dier who fought under Washington shared Hamilton's eco- 
nomic and political objects, and Hamilton had the sad duty 
of pronouncing the grateful eulogy on his too soon ended 
career. Another was Lord Stirling, first known by Hamilton 
in New Jersey days. Stirling protected Hamilton against the 
unworthy insinuations of Gates and the latter’s unaccountable 
aide, James Wilkinson. John Laurens, gallant South Carolin- 
ian, Hamilton's copy in patriotism and idealism, was killed in 
a skirmish when the war was almost over. This severed a tie 
that would have meant much for the future, and the same 
may be said, in lesser degree, of the tragic death of Francis 
Barber, Alexander’s teacher at Elizabethtown, when peace 
was about to be proclaimed. 

More than fluency in the French language bound Hamil- 
ton to Lafayette. Their loyalty, enterprise, and esprit were 
alike, and the response of France to America’s need in money 
and men owed much to the trusting exchanges of these two. 
Their private letters and the official records contain the testi- 
mony, which Lafayette, in long backward look, took pains to 
confirm. Other French officers, Rochambeau and Chastellux, 
as well as youngsters like Fleury and Gouvion and many more, 
stand in this company of Hamilton’s friends of camp and 
military council. Hamilton's intimacy, military and civil, with 
the generous, buoyant, and able Baron von Steuben was pe- 
culiar. Hamilton was filial toward the amiably pompous Prus- 
sian and at the same time was his patron. The young aide at 
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headquarters smoothed the way for Steuben’s remarkable use- 
fulness as inspector-general, and later was his champion in ap- 
peals to Congress for reimbursement of financial losses in the 
service. Hamilton, when Secretary of the Treasury, was also 
the personal banker and really the guardian of the old veteran 
whose pocket was no sooner supplied than emptied by his 
open-handedness. 

William Popham may be recalled in this fiduciary connec- 
tion. As a young officer attached to the suite of Chastellux he 
was a guest at the Schuyler mansion at Albany during the 
honeymoon of Alexander and Elizabeth, was later Hamilton’s 
brother at the bar of New York, and many years afterward 
help to secure Hamilton’s military back pay for his widow. At 
the wedding, best man to the groom was Dr. James McHenry, 
Hamilton's fellow on Washington’s staff. Their companion- 
ship, fostered by similar views and literary gifts, continued, 
and McHenry prescribed for Hamilton’s physical ailments 
from overstrain of a constitution never strong. 

In the Treasury, Hamilton’s chief assistants, following 
Duer’s brief tenure, were Oliver Wolcott, Jr. and Tench Coxe. 
Wolcott was described by Hamilton as “a good man of busi- 
ness,” for his proven capacity in ordering the financial affairs 
of his own state of Connecticut was repeated and enlarged in 
his national assignments as auditor, comptroller, and after- 
ward, Hamilton’s successor. His competence, while unques- 
tioned, was lacking in imagination, but he could not have 
been more ingenious in offices of loyalty toward Hamilton. At 
an unhappy crisis, when Hamilton determined to acknowl- 
edge a private lapse (the illicit affair with Mrs. Reynolds) in 
order to protect his public integrity, Wolcott was chosen to be 
present as first friend. Maybe too willingly Wolcott continued 
to accept Hamilton’s leadership when his responsibility was 
rather to President John Adams. Wolcott was quick to visit 
Hamilton after the duel, did what he could to comfort him 
in his last hours, and helped provide for his family. 
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Tench Coxe was an economist of pretensions approaching 
those of Hamilton; indeed, it may be that parts of the Treas- 
ury reports, notably that on manufactures, were the work of 
Coxe. As statistician and industrial historian he enjoys a place 
quite aside frora his association with Hamilton. He was given 
to changing his allegiance, and Hamilton came to distrust and 
dislike him. 

When Hamilton’s fiscal proposals were laid before Con- 
gress beginning early in 1790, they became of course the chief 
objects of debate. The legislative controversies over funding 
and national bank flowed over into the newspapers and were 
echoed in the correspondence of every public man. Every 
jealousy and bias, every sectional political preference and 
preconception was focused on Hamilton’s reasoning and rec- 
ommendations. Madison early announced the opposition, with 
Jackson of Georgia more frequent and more lengthy if not so 
cogent. The pitch, though nobody quite said so at the time, 
was state against rising nation. Especially because Hamilton 
was not allowed to appear before Congress to explain and urge 
his policies, he required knowledgeable and stalwart spokes- 
men on the floor of the House. These he had in men as dif- 
ferent as William Smith of South Carolina, his old patron 
Elias Boudinot of New Jersey, and Elbridge Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts, among others. Smith was valuable particularly be- 
cause he came from the leading state of the deep South, a 
region already restive under claims of the central government 
to authority. Smith spoke Hamilton’s lines, almost literally, 
but that did not make him the worse expositor. Boudinot, 
established patriot, former president of the Continental Con- 
gress, and impressive lawyer, was his own master, but his views 
were at one with Hamilton’s. Moreover, he had a pride in the 
finance minister who had been a youth in his home. Thus he 
defended Hamilton’s policies not only with belief but with 
fatherly affection. Afterward Hamilton could return the com- 
pliment by nominating his friend for director of the mint, a 
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post which Boudinot found congenial and honorific. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, successful lawyer of western Massachusetts, 
who helped put down Shays’ rebellion, was prominent among 
Treasury supporters in Congress, and remained an unswerv- 
ing helpmeet of Hamilton in Federalist struggles. 

Among those specially qualified to give backing to Hamil- 
ton’s fiscal program were Robert and Gouverneur Morris. Be- 
fore he left Washington’s staff, Hamilton had outlined to 
Robert Morris, who was about to become Superintendent of 
Finance, the plan of a national bank. Later, as collector of 
continental revenue for New York, Hamilton was Morris’ 
subordinate. It may be that Morris proposed Hamilton for 
Secretary of the Treasury, to carry out a program which 
Morris was capable of devising had not such mammoth ob- 
stacles stood in his way during the period of war and Confed- 
eration. Gouverneur Morris, as member of the New York 
provincial legislature, was chairman of a committee which cor- 
responded with Lt. Col. Hamilton at headquarters to be in- 
formed of military perils to the state, and the two continued 
sympathetic friends in innumerable exchanges. Gouverneur 
Morris might have been called ‘‘Mr. Federalist,” so firm was 
he for central authority versus local autonomy. He pro- 
nounced Hamilton’s funeral oration. Rufus King upheld 
Hamilton’s measures in the Senate. Just Hamilton’s age, he 
had many of the same qualities of handsome looks, oratorical 
skill, and effectiveness as legislator and executive. Their tal- 
ents were combined to secure approval of the Jay Treaty, King 
writing some of the “Camillus” papers in defense of that agree- 
ment which the Republicans considered a humiliating sur- 
render to British demands. Fisher Ames, the most gifted of 
Federalist orators, was in less intimate personal association 
with Hamilton, but was his constant party adherent and after 
Hamilton’s death summed up his career in understanding 
appreciation. 

Timothy Pickering, also of Massachusetts, was second to 
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none as a Hamilton partisan. He was Hamilton’s admirer 
from the first days of their service in Washington’s military 
family, and in the battle of Germantown joined Hamilton in 
urging that the advance should not be delayed to subdue the 
British garrison in the Chew house. Their pleas were unavail- 
ing against the mistaken resolution of Gen. Henry Knox, who 
swayed Washington that foggy morning. Later, as Adams’ cab- 
inet minister, Pickering was Hamilton’s man, and continued 
to elevate him even above Washington. Hamilton had an un- 
broken friendship with his brother-in-law, John Barker 
Church, purchasing agent for the French forces, afterward 
member of the House of Commons in his native England, and 
often Hamilton’s client in legal matters. Church would doubt- 
less have been Hamilton’s second had a grave complaint 
against Monroe come to a duel. It appears that Church’s pis- 
tols were used in the Hamilton-Burr “interview,” though it 
was Nathaniel Pendleton who served as Hamilton’s friend at 
Weehawken and helped row the dying man back to Bayard’s 
house at Greenwich Village. 

One so vigorous and convinced as Hamilton provoked 
more enemies than we have mentioned. Among members of 
Congress the loudest was William Branch Giles, who was set 
on by Jefferson to demand an investigation of Hamilton’s con- 
duct of the Treasury in 1793. This was one time, however, 
when a demagogue was worsted by factual response. Monroe's 
attack, as Hamilton believed, was of a meaner sort, the be- 
trayal of a confidence. Monroe had professed himself fully con- 
vinced that the whisperings of a couple of miscreants, Rey- 
nolds and Clingman, grew out of Hamilton’s liaison with their 
catspaw, Mrs. Reynolds, and in no way impeached Hamilton’s 
conduct of the Treasury. Hamilton was sure that it was Mon- 
roe who later, to turn a political advantage, revived un- 
founded insinuations. Mrs. Hamilton despised Monroe to his 
dying day. 

The running quarrel between Jefferson and Hamilton is 
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properly described as political. Beneath the harsh words that 
were used on both sides the two leaders had respect for each 
other, as, indeed, they were champions of complementary pre- 
scriptions for the American polity. America would be the 
poorer without the one or the other, counterpoised as their 
doctrines have been in our history. On the other hand, Hamil- 
ton’s deep distrust of Aaron Burr was personal as well as po- 
litical. He believed Burr to be an unprincipled rogue. He 
acted on this conviction at the cost of sacrificing Federalist 
hopes, for he threw his influence to Jefferson when the elec- 
tion of a president seemed balanced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Four years later, in a further proof of patriotism, 
he worked sedulously against Burr in the New York guberna- 
torial election, with the result that Morgan Lewis, the Repub- 
lican candidate, won. This time Hamilton’s damaging words 
were made the occasion of a challenge by the revengeful Burr. 
Under the code of that day, as Hamilton was reluctantly 
obliged to admit, Burr was within his rights. To preserve his 
character in the distorted view of the public, Hamilton ac- 
ceded to the arbitrament of bullets. The toll was the heaviest 
ever paid in such an encounter on American soil. 

Looking at Hamilton’s political friends, the Federalists, 
as a group, they were stout fellows. It would be difficult to 
conceive of men of talents better fitted for the work they had 
to do — the establishment of the nation. Comparisons are un- 
gracious and apt to be inaccurate. Certain of his confreres had 
particular qualities equal to Hamilton’s. Gouverneur Morris 
and Fisher Ames were as articulate; Boudinot, Livingston, 
and King were as steadfast; John Marshall was as firm in ap- 
plying a principle, and made himself, in interpretation of the 
Constitution, the projection of Hamilton. Others had the 
same courage, or gaiety, or affection. Hamilton was the ac- 
knowledged leader from a combination of merits — intellect, 
moral commitment, and an element of fervor that was unique. 
Ardor, spark, excitement, self-forgetful eagerness —call it 
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what we may, this emotion was born in him and set him apart 
from the rest. ‘To other ingredients he added a yeast which 
was his own. To all he touched he imparted a ferment. 

The business of the Federalists was preparatory. That of 
nursing up democracy in America fell to other hands and was 
a more patient, more vexing task. Without the ways and means 
supplied by the Federalists, the promise of America could not 
have been realized. Responsibility of society must precede the 
rights of man, though the latter is the greater glory. It is 
enough that we should be grateful for both. Antagonists of a 
former day in the wisdom of time blend in our thankful 
heritage. 





The Report on Manufactures 


MH 


Louis M. HACKER * 


LEXANDER HAMILTON'S earlier reports on the national 
credit resulted in congressional action of profound influ- 
ence upon American history, but they presented only 
a partial picture of his own economic philosophy. It was with 
the publication of his last, and least immediately influential 
paper, “The Report on Manufactures,” that the real Hamil- 
ton begins to emerge. He is no authoritarian, constantly pos- 
sessed by the need for building a powerful central state 
because he is distrustful of the normal political processes. He 
is no anti-populist and no monarchist, committed to the elim- 
ination of the people from the franchise and office. A tradition 
of service to the public wellbeing must be developed if gov- 
ernment is to survive; why not base office on good behavior? 
He is not the dedicated and unreasoning partisan of a 
moneyed class, seeking only to advance their cause at the ex- 
pense of the general community. Private striving must remain 
unhampered if material progress is to be the lot of the entire 
nation. Decisions must be made and therefore risks taken: but 
because a government moves ahead, there is never a time when 
reconsiderations cannot occur or new avenues be explored. 
Security, stability and honor must ever be the keynotes to pub- 
lic policy. . 
And what of welfare? What are to be the relations between 
the state anc enterprise? Hamilton is the complete libertarian 


* Mr. Hackex is Dean of the School of General Studies in Columbia Uni- 
versity. This article is a chapter from his book, Alexander Hamilton in the 
American Tradition, published on January 14, 1957. Permission to reprint this 
section of the book by the author and by the publisher, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., is gratefully acknowledged. 
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devoted to a “system of perfect liberty,” in which men make 
free choices and nations survive and prosper in a climate of 
free exchanges because they cultivate those “peculiar advan- 
tages” which natural resources, habit, and skills have helped 
develop. Internationally, such a system does not exist; it is 
therefore the duty of the statesman to accommodate himself 
to an imperfect world. Only because of this is Hamilton an 
interventionist. American trade labors under discriminations; 
the defense of the country, still young and weak, necessitates 
the artificial stimulation of manufactures. But intervention 
must be temporary and abandoned when it has served its pur- 
pose or the world without has improved. Only in such a broad 
context can Hamilton’s “Report on Manufactures” be read. 

Hamilton is a libertarian, then, and not a mercantilist. He 
had seen the havoc mercantilist policy had wrought in British 
West India and in the British mainland possessions. Mercan- 
tilism — with its basic assumptions of full government inter- 
vention to achieve national self-sufficiency and the subordina- 
tion of colonial plantation wares to the trade and manufac- 
turing of the metropolis; and with its confusion of wealth 
with bullion stocks or money, and its addiction to a favorable 
trade balance — Hamilton rejects again and again in all his 
famous reports. It is true that in 1782, in the fifth essay of 
“The Continentalist” he talked in mercantilist terms. At that 
time he said:? 


To preserve the balance of trade in favor of a nation ought to 
be a leading aim of its policy. The avarice of individuals may fre- 
quently find its account in pursuing channels of traffic prejudicial 
to that balance, to which the government may be able to oppose 
effectual impediments. There may, on the other hand, be a possi- 
bility of opening new sources, . . . The undertaking may often 
exceed the influence and capital of individuals, and may require 
no small assistance, as well from the revenue as from the authority 
of the state. 


1 Alexander Hamilton, Works, H. C. Lodge, ed., 12 vols. (New York, 1904), 
I, 268. 
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But in 1791, in the “Report on Manufactures,” he was de- 
claring that the efforts to achieve self-sufficiency had been car- 
ried “to an injudicious extreme.”? One of the unfortunate 
consequences of such action had been the creation of barriers 
to exchanges among nations, so that “the manufacturing na- 
tions abridge the natural advantages of their situation, 
through an unwillingness to permit the agricultural countries 
to enjoy the advantages of theirs, and sacrifice the interests of 
a mutually beneficial intercourse to the vain project of selling 
every thing and buying nothing.” 

And there follows that clear clarion call for the creation of 
an international community based on “perfect liberty.”” Here 
is the mature Hamilton expressing his confidence in a world 
founded on free enterprise.‘ 


If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were 
the prevailing system of nations, the arguments which dissuade 
a country, in the predicament of the United States, from the zeal- 
ous pursuit of manufacturers, would doubtless have great force. It 
will not be affirmed that they might not be permitted, with few 
exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. In such a state 
of things, each country would have the full benefit of its peculiar 
advantages to compensate for its deficiencies or disadvantages. 


Unhappily, such a state of affairs is yet to be established, 
for nations are regularly interfering with the unrestricted en- 
try of American goods. The United States, in consequence, 
cannot exchange with Europe on equal terms. If the United 
States advocated free trade, it would stand alone, compelled to 
pay high prices for its finished goods and confronted by un- 
certain markets for its staples. American therefore must ren- 
der itself “least dependent on the combinations, right or 
wrong, of foreign policy.” Only because of these considera- 


* Ibid., IV, 96. 
® Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 100. 
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tions are “the incitement and patronage of government” 
required.® 

The defense of his country is never absent from Hamil- 
ton’s mind. One of the arguments for the Bank was that it 
could make loans available for such a purpose, pending the 
creation of new sources of income derived from taxation. The 
soundness of the public credit, he was to write in 1795, made 
possible the securing of the country’s frontiers. And, in the 
“Report on Manufactures,” he saw the wealth, independence, 
and security of the United States connected with the “pros- 
perity of manufactures.” And he went on: 


The possession of these is necessary to the perfection of the 
body politic; to the safety as well as to the welfare of the society. 
The want of either is the want of an important organ of political 
life and motion; and in the various crises which await a state, it 
must severely feel the effects of any such deficiency. The extreme 
embarrassments of the United States during the late war, from 
an incapacity of supplying themselves, are still matters of keen 
recollection; a future war might be expected again to exemplify 
the mischiefs and dangers of a situation to which that incapacity 
is still, in too great a degree, applicable, unless changed by timely 
and vigorous exertion. To effect this change, as fast as shall be 
prudent, merits all the attention and all the zeal of our public 
councils: ’t is the next great work to be accomplished. 


It should now come as no surprise how heavily Alexander 
Hamilton leans on Adam Smith; in fact, the spirit of The 
Wealth of Nations informs all the great reports. The basic 
assumptions of Smith are all here. The world is an orderly one 
and is guided by law: government, in consequence, must keep 
hands-off the economic processes, for the self-interest that 
prompts men undoubtedly improves the welfare of all. The 
key to national wealth and well-being is production; this is 
advanced by the division of labor; and the proper rewards 
spread to the whole of society. All this leads to ‘“‘an increase 


® Ibid., p. 102. 
* Ibid., p. 136. 
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of national industry and wealth,” an augmentation of ‘“‘reve- 
nue and capital.” The welfare of the people —in greater 
employment, a more diversified industry, a prosperous agri- 
culture, higher standards of living — results. The heart of the 
matter is, the individual must be free in a “system of natural 
liberty’: only in this way is progress realizable. 

Again and again, Hamilton uses Smith to buttress an argu- 
ment, or to round out an exposition. Notably in three places, 
the Smithian analysis and even terminology are employed. 
These have to do with the criticism of physiocratic doctrine, 
the presentation of the concept of the division of labor, and 
the necessity for the development of internal improvements 
as an aid to manufactures. 

There is no point here in presenting the discussion of 
physiocratic doctrine at length. Hamilton was concerned with 
a point of view common to his times — and long since aban- 
doned — that had to do with a belief in the sterility of manu- 
factures; only agriculture was productive. In Book IV, 
Chapter IX of The Wealth of Nations, Smith examines in de- 
tail the claims and fallacies of that “system which represents 
the produce of land as the sole source of the revenue and 
wealth of every country.’’? Smith marshalls five reasons for 
rejecting the physiocratic position; Hamilton presents three, 
copying Smith’s statements almost word for word. As an exam- 
ple, Smith’s fourth observation starts: ® 


Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can no more augment, 
without parsimony the real revenue, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of their society, than artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants. The annual produce of the land and labour of 
any society can be augmented only in two ways; either, first, by 
some improvement in the productive powers of the useful labour 
actually maintained within it; or, secondly, by some increase in 
the quantity of that labour. 


*Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Modern Library Edition (New York, 
1987), P- 642. 
* Ibid., p. 640. 
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While Hamilton’s third observation starts: ® 


That the annual produce of the land and labor of a country 
can only be increased in two ways — by some improvement in the 
productive powers of the useful labor which actually exists within 
it, or by some increase in the quantity of such labor. 


In his treatment of the division of labor, Hamilton again 
uses Smith, not only taking over the concept but even repeat- 
ing Smith’s enumeration of the advantages of the technical 
division of labor. In Book I, Chapter I, Smith gives the ad- 
vantages as three: The improved dexterity of the worker, the 
saving of time, and the larger use of machinery. And so does 
Hamilton, employing almost Smith’s words. 

In a third connection, Hamilton directly quotes Smith 
(with no reference to the source). Hamilton, in his discussion 
of bounties, is calling upon the national government to lay 
out a comprehensive scheme of internal improvements. Again, 
he is far in advance of his times, when he says: “This is one 
of those improvements which could be prosecuted with more 
efficacy by the whole than by any part or parts of the Union.” 
And he cites Smith, Book I, Chapter XI, in the passage be- 
ginning: “Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by dimin- 
ishing the expense of carriage, put the remote parts of a 
country more nearly upon a level with those in the neighbor- 
hood of the town.” 4 

Such is the broad and general background against which 
the “Report on Manufactures” is to be read. It is not, narrowly, 
an inventory of the then existing industrial resources of the 
country; nor is it exclusively a defense of a high protective 
system of tariffs. These are only incidental to Hamilton’s lead- 
ing purpose, which was to make his country secure and 
prosperous. 

* Hamilton, Works, IV, 76-77. 


* [bid., p. 159. 
4 Ibid., p. 160. 
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On January 15, 1790, a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives requested Hamilton to report to it a “proper plan 
or plans . . . for the encouragement and promotion of such 
manufactories as will tend to render the United States inde- 
pendent of other nations for essential, particularly for mili- 
tary supplies.”” This was the origin of the “Report on 
Manufactures” of December 5, 1791. It was both the longest 
and most complex of the public documents Hamilton drew up 
at this time; it was also his whole statement of his hopes for 
and his faith in the future of the United States. 

Hamilton wanted men of affairs — adventurers, undertak- 
ers, enterprisers; the capitalist class, in short — to rally to the 
support of the new government. They were to buy its “stock,” 
strengthen its financial fabric, expand its commercial relations 
with other nations. In a climate of confidence and safety, ac- 
cumulation could occur: and these savings, as the result of 
‘‘parsimony,” were to be invested in a diversified and increas- 
ingly industrialized economy. For the same reasons, foreign 
capital would flow into the United States. With what conse- 
quences? Notably the position of the country’s agriculture 
would be strengthened, employment opportunities for arti- 
sans would increase, a large European emigration could be 
supported — the “general interest” of the nation, the general 
welfare of the whole American people, would benefit. 

In an imperfect world, government intervention to en- 
courage manufactures was necessary. It was undesirable, it 
should be temporary; but it was required for political and 
psychological reasons. This was the background of Hamilton’s 
thinking when he sat down to comply with Congress’s request. 
It at once becomes apparent how much farther than Congress 
he was prepared to range. 

The report is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
by far the more important. It is a theoretical analysis of the 
role of the manufacturing industries in the economy, the rea- 
sons why they should be encouraged, and the means to be fol- 
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lowed toward this end. The second part is made up of the 
results of an investigation of the then existing state of manu- 
factures. This was carried on by his agents during the summer 
of 1791. It was quite comprehensive in the sense that it re- 
vealed the reasons for the backward state of the industrial arts 
in the United States: enterprise, in short, had many obstacles 
to overcome of both an organizational and psychological char- 
acter. Workers were unskilled or careless; machinery was im- 
perfect; capital was lacking and interest rates were high; em- 
ployees generally were burdened with direct taxes and militia 
duties. The competition of foreign countries had to be met 
and overcome; for these were using “bounties, premiums, and 
other artificial encouragements”’ which “second the exertions 
of their own citizens in the branches in which they are to be 
rivalled.”’!? Not least among the difficulties to be cleared away 
were the attitudes of Americans: “The strong influence of 
habit and the spirit of imitation; the fear of want of success 
in untried enterprises; . . . apprehension of failing in new 
attempts.” 1% 

All these findings were helpful — but at certain points not 
too informing. The modern reader will look in vain for sta- 
tistics of costs, wages, and prices. He will find no recitals of 
actual accomplishments in terms of production and profits; 
and no accounts of the state of progress in foreign countries. 

One does not turn to the report for such information, 
however. One reads it — as the generation after the Civil War 
did — for the wisest counsel one can find anywhere to justify 
the conversion of an agricultural economy into an industrial 
one. The first part of the report was a defense of the acquisi- 
tive principle, a call for innovation, enterprise, and risk-tak- 
ing; and it was a text for protectionists. Its argument ran as 
follows. 

The expedience of encouraging manufactures in the 


8 Tbid., p. 104. 
8 Ibid., p. 105. 
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United States was already generally admitted, especially be- 
cause of the damages done by the restrictions on foreign trade. 
It was necessary, therefore, to widen the domestic market; and 
this went hand in hand with the expansion of manufacturing 
enterprise, equally so important to the “national independ- 
ence and safety.” 14 

Reasons were being offered against such a change and these 
were to be found in the importance of agriculture in the 
American economy, the danger of giving industries artificial 
stimulation, the lack of skilled workers, the dearness of labor, 
the greater attraction of the wild lands of the country, and the 
dearth of capital. Governmental encouragement would create 
monopolies and raise prices. “It is far preferable, that those 
persons should be engaged in the cultivation of the earth, and 
that we should procure, in exchange for its productions, the 
commodities with which foreigners are able to supply us in 
greater perfection and upon better terms.” +5 Thus, Hamilton, 
ever reasonable, presenting the position of a world system 
where the rule of comparative costs is generally recognized 
and there are neither impediments to universal free trade nor 
national necessities to interfere with it. 

But nations are not being guided by such doctrine; and 
there are, too, certain errors in the position advanced. Granted 
the great and even primary importance of agriculture — for 
the production of foods and fibers — as creating ‘‘a state most 
favorable to the freedom and independence of the human 
mind.”’?® Yet it is not wise to give it exclusive preference nor 
would its real interests be sacrificed even if other industries 
were introduced. Hamilton, in other words, was meeting the 
contention of the physiocrats — that only agriculture was pro- 
ductive — directly, and refuting the analysis point by point. 

In fact, he goes on, manufacturing will not only increase 


44 Tbid., p.'71. 
5 Ibid., p. 73. 
# Ibid., p. 74. 
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the country’s wealth; for this purpose, it is superior to agricul- 
ture. Manufactures will allow a large application of the divi- 
sion of labor; they permit a wider use of machinery; they 
offer additional employment for classes of the community not 
fully or customarily utilized; they stimulate emigration from 
foreign countries; they furnish a vast field for the exercise of 
human ingenuity, and a wider scope for enterprise; they create 
a new and — more important —a certain and constant de- 
mand for agriculture’s surplus products. The home market, 
as it expands and specializes, will sustain the economy. 
On the division of labor, he says: 1" 


It has justly been observed, that there is scarcely any thing of 
greater moment in the economy of a nation than the proper divi- 
sion of labor. The separation of occupations causes each to be 
carried to a much greater perfection than it could possibly acquire 
if they were blended. 


As to the extension of machinery, he declares: '® 


It is an artificial force brought in aid of the natural force of man; 
and, to all the purposes of labor, is an increase of hands, an acces- 
sion of strength, unencumbered too by the expense of maintaining 
the laborer. May it not, therefore, be fairly inferred; that those 
occupations which give greatest scope to the use of this auxiliary, 
contribute most to the general stock of industrious effort, and, in 
consequence, to the general product of industry? 


Hamilton is eloquent on the stimulation manufactures 
will give to emigration to the United States. Workers and 
enterprisers will get “a better price for their fabrics or their 
labor’’; they will find lower costs for food and raw materials; 
they will be relieved from ‘“‘the chief part of the taxes, burdens, 
and restraints which they endure in the Old World.” !® And 
could there be a greater tribute to his own adopted country 
than this; emigrants would find “greater personal independ- 


* Ibid., pp. 87-88. 
8 Ibid., p. 89. 
¥ Ibid., p. 92. 
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ence and consequence, under the operation of a more equal 
government, and of what is far more precious than mere reli- 
gious toleration, a perfect equality of religious privileges.” ° 

As to encouraging enterprise, he has this to say: “To cher- 
ish and stimulate the activity of the human mind, by multiply- 
ing the objects of enterprise, is not among the least consider- 
able of the expedients by which the wealth of a nation may 
be promoted. . . . The spirit of enterprise, useful and pro- 
lific as it is, must necessarily be contracted or expanded, in 
proportion to the simplicity or variety of the occupations and 
productions which are to be found in a society.” 4 

Yet it must be noted that foreign demand for agricultural 
products is uncertain and inconstant; it is wiser to rely on an 
extensive, domestic market. This manufactures will supply. 
And here Hamilton pauses to summarize his argument to this 
point: *? 


The foregoing considerations seem sufficient to establish, as 
general propositions, that it is in the interest of nations to diversify 
the industrious pursuits of the individuals who compose them; 
that the establishment of manufactures is calculated not only to 
increase the general stock of useful and productive labor, [and, in 
the same connection, he says elsewhere, “to an augmentation of 
revenue and capital”] but even to improve the state of agriculture 
in particular, — certainly to advance the interests of those who are 
engaged in it. 


Hamilton then takes up three specific objections being of- 
fered to the establishment of manufactures in the United 
States — the scarcity of hands, the dearness of labor, and the 
want of capital. 

As to the scarcity of hands: Women and children can be 
employed; machinery will replace human labor; part-time 
workers can be utilized; foreign emigrants will be attracted. 


* Ibid. 
™ Ibid., p. 95. 
* Ibid., p. 98. 
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As to the dearness of labor: In part, this is true; country 
laborers, in particular, receive higher wages in America. But 
high labor costs can be reduced by the introduction of ma- 
chinery. Says Hamilton, simply and wisely (the observation 
is equally relevant today as it was then), ““This circumstance 
is worthy of the most particular attention. It diminishes im- 
mensely one of the objections most strenuously urged against 
the success of manufactures in the United States.” 

As to the want of capital: Hamilton is sanguine that capi- 
tal for both credit and investment will be found for manu- 
factures as it has for commerce. Here he repeats and amplifies 
his discussions on the same subject to be found in the “Report 
on the Public Credit” and the “Report on a National Bank.” 

Money and credit — moneyed capital, active capital — will 
be created, extended and expanded by the establishment of 
banks. (Elsewhere — in his unpublished defense of the fund- 
ing system — Hamilton further amplified his meaning: “All 
property is capital; that which can quickly and at all times 
be converted into money is active capital.” **). Active capital, 
from abroad, has helped in the financing of American foreign 
trade. 

Foreign capital, notably, can be counted on for investment 
purposes as “an augmentation of real wealth.” Hamilton 
knows why international capital transfers take place: there is 
“a deficiency of employment” at home or rates of interest 
and profit are higher abroad. Says he:*° 


Both these causes operate to produce a transfer of foreign capital 
to the United States. It is certain, that various objects in this 
country hold out advantages, which are with difficulty to be 
equalled elsewhere; and under the increasingly favorable impres- 
sions which are entertained of our government, the attractions will 
become more and more strong. These impressions will prove a 
rich mine of prosperity to the country, if they are confirmed and 
™ Ibid., p. 111. 


™ Tbid., VIII, 459. 
* Ibid., IV, 115-116. 
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strengthened by the progress of our affairs. And, to secure this 
advantage, little more is now necessary than to foster industry, 
and cultivate order and tranquillity at home and abroad. 


Hamilton is both nationalist and internationalist, desirous 
of enhancing the “revenue and capital” of his own country yet 
willing to employ whatever foreign assistance can be found 
available. Hostility to foreign capital is an “unreasonable jeal- 
ousy. ... Instead of being viewed as a rival, it ought to be con- 
sidered as a most valuable auxiliary, conducing to put in mo- 
tion a greater quantity of productive labor, and a greater por- 
tion of useful enterprise, than could exist without it. It is at 
least evident, that, . . . every farthing of foreign capital 
which is laid out in internal meliorations, and in industrial 
establishments, of a permanent nature, is a precious 
acquisition.” 6 

Hamilton then reverts to a favorite theme: that the funded 
debt of the United States acts as a “‘species of capital,” that is, 
as active capital, or currency. As has already been said, Hamil- 
ton knows the difference between money and wealth; and he 
does not confuse them. “But though a funded debt is not, 

. an absolute increase of capital, or an augmentation of 
real wealth, yet, by serving as a new power in the operations 
of industry, it has, within certain bounds, a tendency to in- 
crease the real wealth of a community.”** Therefore, govern- 
ment “‘stocks” are both income bearers and an acceptable 
circulating medium; they act as security for loans, they are 
liquid assets, and their holders are in a ready position — cer- 
tainly more so than are the owners of real estate — to invest in 
new undertakings. All this was true in the 1790s as it is in 
the 1950s; it is unnecessary to comment on the important role 
of the public debt in the money and credit operations of mod- 
ern banking and industry. 

Many arguments have been brought forth, Hamilton goes 


* Tbid., p. 116. 
* Ibid., pp. 124-125. 
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on, to prove the impracticability of establishing manufactures 
in the United States; but how can Americans close their eyes 
to their own successes? Hamilton enumerates 17 industries 
which already flourish in America of which the more im- 
portant have to do with the fabrication of leather, iron, wood, 
and flax and hemp. These do not include household manufac- 
tures, to be found all over the United States. 

But what of the contention that the encouragement of 
manufactures will give a monopoly to particular classes, at the 
expense of the rest of the community, and will raise prices: 
For a short time, it is true, prices will increase; but the reverse 
ultimately will take place. Domestic manufacture does not 
have to pay the heavy costs of oceanic transport; and the “‘in- 
ternal competition which takes places soon does away with 
everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of 
the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capi- 
tal employed.” *8 

Having thus disposed of the objections commonly made 
to expediency of encouraging and to the probability of suc- 
cess of manufacturing in the United States, Hamilton makes 
some additional observations. He insists that the trade of a 
country, where both manufacturing and agriculture flourish, 
is more lucrative than that of one wholly dependent upon 
agriculture. Further, economic stagnation is likely to affect 
more quickly countries whose economies are based on agricul- 
tural staples rather than on a diversified industry. In conse- 
quence, those nations possessing both manufactures and agri- 
culture (as, parenthetically, it should be said, the United States 
did after 1865) are more likely to have a favorable balance of 
trade and “to possess more pecuniary wealth, or money, than 
those of the latter.” 

Finally, the promotion of manufactures will not benefit 
the northern States alone and harm the southern States, as 


* Tbid., p. 130. 
* Ibid., p. 134. 
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has been charged. “Ideas of a contrariety of interests between 
the Northern and Southern regions of the Union are, in the 
main, as unfounded as they are mischievous.’’*° For: “Mutual 
wants constitute one of the strongest links of political connec- 
tion; and the extent of these bears a natural proportion to the 
diversity in the means of mutual supply.” Indeed “every thing 
tending to establish substantial and permanent order in the 
affairs of a country, to increase the total mass of industry and 
opulence, is ultimately beneficial to every part of it.” *4 


How now to go about the business of promoting manu- 
factures in the United States? Examining the practices of other 
nations, Hamilton finds that the following devices have been 
employed with success: protective duties on imports; prohibi- 
tion of and prohibitive duties on rival articles; prohibition 
of the export of raw materials; bounties; premiums; the 
exemption of raw materials from duty; drawbacks on raw 
materials from which manufactured articles are to be ex- 
ported; the encouragement of new inventions; and govern- 
ment assistance to internal improvements. 

At this point, Hamilton the statesman and political econo- 
mist — the leader of affairs utilizing economic analysis as a 
key to public policy — emerges in full splendor. One finds not 
a Hamilton of narrow protectionist, or high tariff, interests or 
an interventionist employing government to serve only a sin- 
gle class; not a pleader of special causes and an enemy of 
agriculture: in fact, there never was such a Hamilton. If only 
these passages were read, by admirers as well as detractors, 
there would be a more general appreciation of his wisdom 
and devotion. For the very devices Hamilton was advocating 
in 1791 are those the United States is turning to, today; and 
the reasons he offered for government intervention — in the 
short run, always —are still sound, to develop infant indus- 


™ Tbid., p. 139. 
* Tbid., p. 140. 
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tries and to protect those that are necessary for the national 
defense. 

Hamilton does not accept protectionism without qualifica- 
tion. At every point there are reservations. Indeed, he con- 
tends, the most desirable form of assistance is to be found in 
the use of bounties. He presents these reasons: 

1. Bounties furnish direct, positive, and immediate en- 
couragement. 

2. Bounties will not increase prices, or only slightly, 
“either by making no addition to the charges on the rival for- 
eign article, as in the case of protecting duties, or by making a 
smaller addition.” The fact is, paying a bounty will lead to a 
fall in prices, “because, without laying any new charge on the 
foreign article, it serves to introduce a competition with it, 
and to increase the total quantity of the article in the 
market.’’*? 

3. Bounties, unlike high protective duties, will not pro- 
duce scarcity. Protective duties ultimately lead to higher 
prices; in the short run, they discourage importations. 

4. Bounties are not only the best but the only proper ex- 
pedient for uniting a new agricultural activity with a new one 
in manufactures. ‘‘It is the interest of the farmer to have the 
production of the raw material promoted by counteracting 
the interference of the foreign material of the same kind. It 
is the interest of the manufacturer to have material abundant 
and cheap.” A protective duty is the wrong way of going about 
serving both: it destroys the supply of the raw material, or 
raises its price too high for “the conductor of an infant manu- 
facture.” ** ‘The new industry is abandoned; the farmer has 
no market for his product. Bounties, therefore, are equally 
effective in the stimulation of both agriculture and industry. 

Bounties, also, will promote exports, again unlike protec- 
tive duties. The latter only succeed in giving protected indus- 
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tries advantages in the home market; they can have no 
“influence upon the advantageous sale of the article produced 
in foreign markets.” + 

If the United States is to have manufacturing “pecuniary 
bounties are, in most cases, indispensable to the introduction 
of a new branch.” Hamilton wants such support; it is essential 
if we wish to overcome the “obstacles which arise from the 
competitions of superior skill and maturity elsewhere.” * 
Bounties, then, by all means, but bounties only for infant in- 
dustries! These reservations are significant; to Hamilton, gov- 
ernment aid was only a temporary device. He says: *¢ 


The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established 
must almost always be of questionable policy; because a presump- 
tion would arise, in every such case, that there were natural and 
inherent impediments to success. But, in new undertakings, they 
are as justifiable as they are often necessary. 


And again, in defending bounties as serving the general 
welfare: 57 


But it is the interest of the society, in each case, to submit to 
the temporary expense — which is more than compensated by an 
increase of industry and wealth, by an augmentation of re- 
sources and independence, and by the circumstance of eventual 
cheapness. . . . 


In support of government intervention, Hamilton comes 
back again and again to the absence of reciprocity; this com- 
pels the United States to undertake reprisals. If it did not do 
so, “the want of reciprocity would render them the victim of a 
system which should induce them to confine their views to 
agriculture, and refrain from manufactures. A constant and 
increasing necessity on their part for the commodities of Eu- 
rope, and only a partial and occasional demand for their own 


™ Ibid. 
® Ibid., p. 149. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 150. 
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in return, could not but expose them to a state of impoverish- 
ment, compared with the opulence to which their political 
and natural advantages authorize them to aspire.’ 58 
Intervention, then, is caused by imperfect political institu- 
tions; equally, it is justifiable as preparation against war. As 
we have seen, Hamilton defends eloquently his country and 
regards, as the first charge upon its leaders, the taking of 
measures to protect it. America must produce all those com- 
modities it would require should war once more break out. 
This, again, is intervention for reasons of policy; and Hamil- 
ton’s position was as justifiable then as is our current concern 
over the scarcity of key raw materials and the protection of 
native industries that serve sensitive military requirements. 
Intervention, thus, is a matter of necessity and opportu- 
nity. Public policy should be variable and sensitive: it must 
adjust to changing circumstances and it must be moderate. To 
Hamilton, protectionism is no ideal and isolation no virtue. 
If protection — as an expedient — will help undertakers, or 
the capitalist class; if it will attract foreign capital to the 
United States; the results will redound to the benefit of the 
whole community in the increase of its “revenue and capital.” 
A diversified economy, where both manufactures and agri- 
culture have the benefits of mechanization, is a more stable 
one that also creates higher standards of living. Greater ‘‘reve- 
nue and capital,” fuller employment, domestic markets for 
staples and finished goods, a larger population: these, then, 
are economic reasons for intervention. Hamilton, here, has 
hit upon an economic truth of the first importance: that as 
a nation ascends to higher levels of production — from the 
creation of raw materials alone to agriculture and from agri- 
culture to manufactures — its standards of living mount. Com- 
bine agriculture and manufactures, and an important step in 
this direction has been taken. 
Hamilton is not unmindful of agriculture’s uncertain and 
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insecure position; for this there are artificial causes — the ab- 
sence of reciprocity — but there are natural causes as well. He 
says: 5° 


Independently, likewise of the artificial impediments which 
are created by the policy in question, there are natural causes tend- 
ing to render the external demand for the surplus of agricultural 
nations a precarious reliance. The differences of seasons in the 
countries which are the consumers, make immense differences in 
the produce of their own soils, in different years; and consequently 
in the degrees of their necessity for foreign supply. Plentiful har- 
vests for them, especially if similar ones occur at the same time in 
the countries which are the furnishers, occasion, of course a glut 
in the market of the latter. 


Finally, there are psychological reasons justifying interven- 
tion: and here is to be found the heart of the protectionist 
argument. Infant industries will not be launched, indeed will 
not survive, without government’s fostering care. It has been 
held by the opponents of government encouragement, that 
manufactures “will grow up as soon and as fast as the natural 
state of things and the interest of the community may re- 
quire.” Hamilton disagrees; there are very cogent reasons why 
this is not so.*° 


These have relation to the strong influence of habit and the spirit 
of imitation; the fear of want of success in untried enterprises; 
the intrinsic difficulties incident to first essays towards a competi- 
tion with those who have previously attained to perfection in the 
business to be attempted; the bounties, premiums, and other arti- 
ficial encouragements with which foreign nations second the exer- 
tions of their own citizens, in the branches in which they are to 
be rivalled. 

Experience teaches, that men are often so much governed by 
what they are accustomed to see and practise, that the simplest 
and most obvious improvements, in the most ordinary occupa- 
tions, are adopted with hesitation, reluctance, and by slow grada- 
tions. The spontaneous transition to new pursuits, in a community 
long habituated to different ones, may be expected to be attended 

* Ibid., p. 97. 

“ Ibid., pp. 104-107. 
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with proportionably greater difficulty. When former occupations 
ceased to yield a profit . . . changes would ensue; but these 
changes would be likely to be more tardy than might consist with 
the interest either of individuals or of the society. In many cases 
they would not happen, while a bare support could be insured by 
adherence to ancient courses, though a resort to a more profitable 
employment might be practicable. To produce the desirable 
changes as early as may be expedient, may therefore require the 
incitement and patronage of government. 

The apprehension of failing in new attempts is, perhaps, a 
more serious impediment. There are dispositions apt to be at- 
tracted by the mere novelty of an undertaking; but these are not 
always the best calculated to give it success. To this it is of im- 
portance that the confidence of cautious, sagacious capitalists, both 
citizens and foreigners, should be excited. And to inspire this de- 
scription of persons with confidence, it is essential that they should 
be made to see in any project which is new — and for that reason 
alone, if for no other, precarious — the prospect of such a degree 
of countenance and support from governments, as may be capable 
of overcoming the obstacles inseparable from first experiments. 

The superiority antecedently enjoyed by nations who have pre- 
occupied and perfected a branch of industry, constitutes a more 
formidable obstacle . . . to the introduction of the same branch 
into a country in which it did not before exist. To maintain, be- 
tween the recent establishments of one country, and the long- 
matured establishments of another country, a competition upon 
equal terms, both as to quality and price, is, in most cases, imprac- 
ticable. The disparity, in the one, or in the other, or in both, must 
necessarily be so considerable, as to forbid a successful rivalship, 
without the extraordinary aid and protection of government. . . . 


And then there is a bow to Adam Smith: 


Whatever room there may be for an expectation that the indus- 
try of a people, under the direction of private interest, will, upon 
equal terms, find out the most beneficial employment for itself, 
there is none for a reliance that it will struggle against the force 
of unequal terms, or will, of itself, surmount all the adventitious 
barriers to a successful competition which may have been erected, 
either by the advantages naturally acquired from practice and pre- 
vious possession of the ground, or by those which may have sprung 
from positive regulations and an artificial policy. 
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This statement has been the protectionist’s vade mecum, 
the very pith and marrow of the argument presented by tariff 
leagues all over the world. It carries great weight; and it is 
sound —up to a point, as Hamilton himself understood. 
Young and underdeveloped countries — bound to the produc- 
tion of staples because of a scarcity of capital and the timidity 
among enterprisers to which Hamilton so justly refers — will 
be doomed to the uncertainties of the world market and un- 
equal terms of trade; they will be unable to move upward 
from primary to secondary and tertiary production with at- 
tendant rises in standards of living, unless government pro- 
motes, expedites, incites. It should do so as long as the country 
is unequal to the race and its industries need assistance. 

Hamilton, at this stage only, urges protection — for he is 
aware of its shortcomings and its dangers. Protective tariffs 
raise prices; they create scarcities; they build up special inter- 
ests; they breed isolation. To Hamilton, the maker of policy, 
the patriot concerned with the welfare of the American people 
in an expanding and free world, protection is a weapon and 
not a principle, and because it is a sharp and dangerous sword 
— used to compel equal opportunities in all markets — it must 
be sheathed at once with the accomplishment of its purpose. 
Rather than protective duties, bounties and premiums are by 
far the more desirable governmental device. They have none 
of the faults of a protective tariff system; they have the great 
virtue of being positive and direct — and they can be quickly 
terminated. There can be no escape from the finality of this 
observation: “The continuance of bounties on manufactures 
long established must almost always be of questionable 


policy.” 


This is the argument for a diversified economy, the stimu- 
lation of manufactures, and the short-run intervention of gov- 
ernment in a world not yet prepared to live in a “system of 
perfect liberty.” It is one of the most impressive pieces of writ- 
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ing in political economy in our literature. It has, curiously 
enough, more to say to us today than it did to its readers in 
1791. The “Report on Manufactures” was put aside by Ham- 
ilton’s contemporaries; in the 1830s and the 1860s, that por- 
tion having to do with protectionism was eagerly studied. 

Today the whole statement needs reading and pondering 
over again: not only in the United States, where the limits of 
government intervention require such careful definition; but 
particularly in those new and underdeveloped countries, all 
over the world, which see the necessity for conversion to indus- 
trialization but which only faintly comprehend the key roles 
of the integrity of the public credit and the safeguarding of 
the investment function (native as well as foreign) in such a 
process. 

In one sense, however, Hamilton’s policies met with im- 
mediate and amazing success. He could lay plans for future 
generations; yet he could create a house of order for his own 
times. Beginning with 1790, and continuing for a quarter- 
century, the United States was launched on an extraordinary 
period of expansion and prosperity, its first and perhaps its 
greatest. Wholesale prices, by the spring of 1789, began to 
mount slowly; and by 1790 a boom was in progress that, with 
the customary short cycles of recession and recovery, lasted 
up to 1814. Taking 1910-14 as the base period, or 100, the 
indices of wholesale prices were 86 in 1789, go in 1790, 146 
in 1796, and 182 in 1814. The tonnage of American ships in 
the foreign trade increased from 123,893 tons in 1789 to 
981,019 tons in 1810: by that time, the United States had the 
largest neutral mercantile fleet in the world. Looking back 
upon this period, Lord Liverpool told the House of Lords in 
1820, ‘““That America increased in wealth, in commerce, in 
arts [industry], in population, in strength more rapidly than 
any nation ever before increased in the history of the world.” 


“ The Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool . . . (London, 1820), 
p- 16. 
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The exports of the country were worth $19,012,000 in 
1791; in 1801, they stood at $93,021,000, an increase of 400 
per cent. At the same time, the gap between imports and ex- 
ports narrowed, with imports for the two years $29,200,000 
and $111,363,000 respectively, an increase of 280 per cent. Pre- 
sumably, for the eleven years 1790 through 1800, there was an 
import balance against the United States of $127,000,000; in 
the same period, also, $2,500,000 was paid off on the principal 
of the federal foreign debt and from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 was paid abroad in interest and profits on federal “stock” 
and investments in American companies held by Europeans. 
The balance of international payments appeared to be heavily 
against the United States. 

On the credit side, however, were these factors. Imports 
were overvalued (frequently they included transportation 
costs); at the same time, annually, from one-third to one-half 
of total imports were not paid for because of the willingness 
of European merchants to extend as much as fifteen months’ 
credit to American buyers. The American merchant marine, 
in the years in question, may have earned $50,000,000. In the 
same period, a minimum of $35,000,000 in new European 
capital came into the United States. The figures are frag- 
mentary and many are guesses: but there are two pieces of 
evidence to justify the assumption that the balance of pay- 
ments was really in favor of the country. The first was that 
sterling exchange during the greater part of the period was 
selling at a discount in New York and Philadelphia. The sec- 
ond was the doubling of specie circulation in the United 
States. In 1790, American specie circulation amounted to $9 
millions; by 1801, this had risen to between $15 and $20 mil- 
lions. The United States may, at this time, have been a credi- 
tor nation: this status was not to be achieved, or to be re- 
achieved until a whole century later as a result of World 
War I. 

How thoroughly justified Hamilton was in looking to for- 
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eign capital for aid, the following figures show.*? Federal 
“stock” outstanding at that time came to $81,325,000, of which 
$43,369,000, or 53 per cent, was owned abroad. The shares of 
American corporations (banks, insurance companies, turnpike 
and canal companies) were worth $48,400,000; of this $15,- 
880,000, Or 33 per cent, was owned abroad. The Bank of the 
United States (included in the above) was capitalized at $10,- 
000,000; and $6,200,000, or 62 per cent, was owned abroad. 
Never again in their annals were American government and 
enterprise to be so heavily dependent upon European funds; 
what is significant is that when, in the first and crucial decade 
of its history, help was needed, it came so readily. 

Jefferson’s initial indifference and then growing opposi- 
tion to the whole Hamilton program has been noted. It is 
amusing to record that when Jefferson embarked on his great- 
est enterprise, the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon in 
1803, he turned to foreign money markets for his financing. 
The price of the territory was fixed at $15,000,000; $3,750,000 
of this made up claims of American citizens against the French 
government and was met out of revenues. The balance, 
$11,250,000, was raised by issuing 6 per cent bonds payable 
in four instalments during the years 1818-21. So good was the 
public credit of the United States that the whole issue was 
taken up at once in Europe, the English subscribing $9,250,- 
000, the French $1,500,000, and other European nationals 
$500,000. 


“The estimates are from a contemporary source, Samuel Blodget’s 
Economica, published in 1806. The figures are as of June go, 1803. 
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HAROLD C. SYRETT AND JACOB E. CooKE* 


N RECENT YEARS, the interest of Americans in their nation’s 

past has followed a fairly definite pattern that more or 

less corresponds to what might be called the cycle of 
American patriotism. During the decades of boom and bust 
that separated the two world wars, the average American’s con- 
cern for the present eclipsed his reverence for the past; and 
it was not until the Second World War that patriotism was 
again given a high place in the American’s hierarchy of values. 
As yet, there has been little evidence that this latest upsurge 
of patriotism has spent itself. History and historians have, of 
course, been influenced by these changes in popular attitudes. 
The cynicism of the twenties, when many considered patri- 
otism naive, was reflected in part in debunking biographies 
and histories. In the thirties, hard times forced many his- 
torians, as well as other Americans, to subordinate their pro- 
fessional interests to the more immediate problems caused by 
the depression. Today historians can work with the assurance 
that they are part of a society that places a high premium on 
the work for which they have been trained. 

One manifestation of the popular and professional interest 
in the American past can be seen in the number of projects 
devoted to the collection and publication of the papers of 
illustrious — and dead — Americans. Theodore Roosevelt's 
and Abraham Lincoln’s papers have already been published, 
but these multivolumed sets are only a trickle compared to the 
impending flood. Princeton University’s edition of the Jeffer- 


* Mr. Syrett, professor of history at Columbia University, and Mr. Cooke, 
lecturer in history at the same institution, are respectively the editor in chief 
and the assistant editor of The Papers of Alexander Hamilton, now being 
prepared for publication by the Columbia University Press. 
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son Papers will probably reach some fifty volumes. The Adams 
Papers, which will be published by the Harvard University 
Press, will include the writings of several generations of a 
family whose members wrote almost continually and saved 
almost all that they wrote. Yale and the American Philosophi- 
cal Society have combined forces and resources to produce the 
definitive edition of Franklin’s writings. These are only a few 
of several such projects, but to their number should be added 
Columbia University’s plans for collecting, editing, and pub- 
lishing the papers of Alexander Hamilton. 


I 


Collecting the papers of Alexander Hamilton today would 
be an exceedingly difficult — if not an impossible — task if a 
major part of the work had not already been done more than 
a century ago by Elizabeth Hamilton, his widow. Unlike many 
other prominent Americans of his day, Hamilton made no 
effort to preserve his papers. If, like Jefferson, he had lived 
long enough to retire and to reflect on his contributions to 
the history of his times, he might conceivably have attempted 
to keep and organize the material that provided a record of his 
life and accomplishments. But he died in middle age, and dur- 
ing his life he was far more concerned with the estimate of his 
contemporaries than with that of posterity. He did not keep 
a diary or letterbooks, and he frequently did not bother 
to save the letters which he received. While Washington, 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Madison carefully preserved their 
public and private papers, Hamilton apparently gave little or 
no thought to saving the materials that would help to assure 
his place in history. As a consequence, when he died in 1804, 
only a part of his legal papers, some family correspondence, 
and a few documents relating to his political career were 
found among his personal belongings. 

Following her husband’s death, Elizabeth Hamilton de- 
voted almost all her energies to a campaign to enhance her 
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husband’s reputation and to preserve the records of his 
achievements. This was not an easy task, for she lacked money, 
and few Americans were interested in extolling the high priest 
of Federalism during the heyday of Jeffersonian and Jackson- 
ian Democracy. But Elizabeth Hamilton was not altogether 
powerless. She possessed amazing energy; she was single- 
minded to the point of fanaticism; and she lived for fifty years 
after her husband’s death. Nor was her achievement negli- 
gible. She assembled a large proportion of Hamilton’s papers 
from widely scattered sources, induced Congress to purchase 
these papers, and bludgeoned her son into editing them. All 
Americans are considerably indebted to her; but the debt 
owed her by students of Hamilton and Federalism is 
inestimable. 

In her efforts to discover and obtain Hamilton documents, 
Elizabeth Hamilton traveled throughout the United States 
and enlisted the aid of her children in the hunt for materials. 
Her son, James Hamilton, was her most devoted and indus- 
trious assistant in these endeavors, although it was another 
son, John Church Hamilton, who eventually edited his 
father’s papers. In at least one instance, the family resorted 
to the courts in their efforts to obtain important Hamilton 
documents. After Hamilton’s death, Nathaniel Pendleton, 
one of the executors of Hamilton’s estate, turned over to 
Rufus King for “safe keeping” the correspondence between 
Hamilton and Washington concerning the latter’s Farewell 
Address. King persistently refused to relinquish these ma- 
terials. In 1825, when King had “arrived at an advanced period 
of life, to wit, to the age of Seventy years, and upwards,” 
Elizabeth Hamilton obtained a writ in the New York Court 
of Chancery; and King, however unwillingly, returned the 
documents in question. Some indication of both her perse- 
verance and her accomplishment is provided by the fact that 
she eventually collected fifty-seven bound volumes of Hamil- 
ton manuscripts. 
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In addition to collecting her husband's papers, Elizabeth 
Hamilton did all within her power to induce the United 
States Government to purchase the documents that she had 
assembled and to pay for their publication. She first laid siege 
to Congress in 1824. In successive years, she played the role of 
a one-woman lobbyist, urging any Congressman or other offi- 
cial she could corner to support her proposal. Her correspond- 
ence, much of which is now in the Library of Congress, is filled 
with her importuning letters to prominent politicians — in- 
cluding Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and successive Presidents of 
the United States — and their evasive replies to her. Year after 
year Congress voted down the “Bill for the Relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton.” But her efforts were at last rewarded 
in 1848 when the goth Congress, changing the name of the 
original measure, approved a “bill to Purchase the Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton.” Of the $26,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress, $6,000 was to cover the cost of printing the documents 
and the remainder was paid to Elizabeth Hamilton for the 
fifty-seven volumes of manuscripts that she deposited in the 
Library of Congress. In 1850-51, The Works of Alexander 
Hamilton, edited by John Church Hamilton, appeared in 
seven volumes. 

John Church Hamilton’s edition of his father’s papers, 
although more than a century old, is still in many respects the 
most valuable printed source available to students of Hamil- 
ton. The transcriptions from the originals are extraordinarily 
accurate, and the editor made relatively few mistakes in either 
dating undated documents or in assigning authors to unsigned 
papers. On the other hand, no attempt was made to edit the 
materials, for John Church Hamilton did nothing more than 
present the papers without explanatory footnotes or introduc- 
tory statements. Fewer than 600 of the many letters sent to 
Hamilton are included in these volumes. Despite these defi- 
ciencies, the John Church Hamilton edition is generally su- 
perior to the editions published under the editorship of 
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Henry Cabot Lodge in 1885-86 and 1904. Although Lodge 
included some printed materials (such as the Reynolds pam- 
phlet) that were not in the 1850 edition, he relied chiefly on 
the Hamilton manuscripts which Elizabeth Hamilton had sold 
to the Library of Congress. The Lodge volumes, moreover, 
contain some obvious defects. The editorial apparatus is little, 
if any, better than that used by John Church Hamilton; Lodge 
reprinted practically no letters to Hamilton; and he made far 
more errors in transcription and dating than John Church 
Hamilton. 


II 


For several years many scholars recognized the need for 
a new edition of Hamilton’s writings. Officials of Columbia 
University, with an understandable desire to take the initia- 
tive in a project involving Columbia’s most famous alumnus, 
turned their attention to this problem in the late nineteen- 
thirties, but the times proved to be neither financially nor 
ideologically propitious. Although Dr. Abbot Smith, at the 
University’s request, made a rather brief survey of available 
sources of Hamilton material and compiled a report underlin- 
ing the need for a new and definitive edition, the advent of 
the Second World War precluded any further action at that 
time. Following the war, the usual committees that are a com- 
monplace of academic life considered the undertaking, and in 
1951 the National Historical Publications Commission recom- 
mended the publication of Hamilton’s papers. Columbia then 
lacked not the will, but the money for such a project. This 
deficiency was not remedied until 1955 when Time, Inc. made 
a very generous grant, supplemented by funds from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, to the Columbia University Press. On July 
1, 1955, the offices of the Papers of Alexander Hamilton were 
opened in Butler Library at Columbia University, and in the 
year and one-half since then the editors and their staff have 
devoted most of their efforts to collecting and organizing 
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copies of some 14,000 Hamilton documents. To date, the edi- 
tors have done almost no editing. 

As in earlier editions of the Hamilton papers, the Colum- 
bia edition will contain more documents from the Library of 
Congress than from any other repository. he nucleus of the 
Hamilton collection that was provided by Elizabeth Hamilton 
has been increased over the years by purchases and gifts — 
most notably that of Hamilton’s grandson, Allan McLane 
Hamilton. As a result, the Hamilton papers in the Library of 
Congress now total more than 9,000 items. The size of the col- 
lection is not, however, an index of its value to scholars. Ten 
large volumes, containing more than 1,000 documents, are 
filled with legal papers, many of which either are of a routine 
nature or relate to Hamilton in the most indirect fashion. 
Fifty other volumes cover the period from 1798 to 1800, when 
Hamilton, as Inspector General of the Army raised for the 
anticipated war with France, wrote and received thousands of 
routine letters and reports on army administration and per- 
sonnel. Although the Hamilton-McLane papers — as the docu- 
ments deposited in the Library by Allan McLane Hamilton 
are called — contain many interesting personal letters, they 
also include a large part of the correspondence carried on after 
Hamilton’s death by his widow and children in the course of 
their long search for his manuscripts. In spite of such deficien- 
cies, the Hamilton collection in the Library of Congress re- 
mains the point at which any student of Hamilton must begin 
his work. In the past, it has also been the point at which most 
such students have ended their work. 

It is footless, but natural, to speculate on the Hamilton 
documents that are not — but might have been — in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The number of such documents may be 
rather large, for Elizabeth Hamilton’s devotion to her hus- 
band was stronger than her respect for the truth. As a result, 
she either destroyed or encouraged others to destroy many 
letters which reflected unfavorably on him or might have been 
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used to detract from his greatness. She also destroyed all her 
own correspondence with her husband. Although the Hamil- 
ton papers in the Library of Congress and in other collections 
contain many letters which Hamilton sent to his wife, the 
present editors do not know of a single extant letter which she 
sent to him. Nor was Elizabeth Hamilton the only one to de- 
cide which Hamilton letters it would be proper or improper 
for the public to see. In this respect Gouverneur Morris was 
a willing helper, for on October 21, 1807 he wrote that he 
had removed from his own collection those Hamilton letters 
“such as ought not to fall into the hands of those who might 
publish them.” Under the circumstances, it is not difficult to 
understand why any edition of the Hamilton papers must of 
necessity be something less than complete. 

Hamilton manuscripts in the Library of Congress can be 
found not only in the Hamilton papers but also in the papers 
of many of his contemporaries. The most important collec- 
tions for scholars interested in Hamilton are those of George 
Washington, James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, William 
Short, and Gouverneur Morris. Of these, the Washington pa- 
pers have easily proved to be the most rewarding. Although 
this large collection has been examined repeatedly by succes- 
sive generations of scholars, it still contains unpublished cor- 
respondence between the two great Federalist leaders. In 
addition to original manuscripts, the Washington papers con- 
tain numerous photostats of letters which are owned by his- 
torical societies and private collectors and which were placed 
in the Library by John C. Fitzpatrick when he was preparing 
Washington’s papers for publication. It is almost impossible 
to locate the original letters from which many of these photo- 
stats were made, for in some cases the owners have died and 
in others the documents have changed hands. 

The National Archives building in Washington is second 
only to the Library of Congress as a repository of Hamilton 
documents. The collections in the National Archives have not 
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been used by scholars so intensively or extensively as those in 
the Library of Congress, but the importance of much of the 
materials in the former cannot be overemphasized —a fact 
readily apparent to those who have read Leonard White's ad- 
mirable study of The Federalists. To the student of Hamilton 
the most valuable materials in the National Archives are prob- 
ably found in the Papers of the Continental Congress. ‘There 
are also, however, hundreds of letters which Hamilton wrote 
as Secretary of the Treasury to governors, collectors of the 
customs, loan commissioners, lighthouse keepers, and other 
Treasury Department officials. Equally significant is the vast 
number of official letters which he received as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Much of Hamilton’s correspondence in the Na- 
tional Archives consists of duplicates; most of the letters are 
in the handwriting of clerks; and many of the topics dealt with 
in these manuscripts are of a perfunctory nature. Neverthe- 
less, the materials in the National Archives comprise a truly 
great manuscript collection that is indispensable to anyone 
wishing to understand Hamilton’s policies and the early finan- 
cial history of the United States. The Hamilton researcher in 
the National Archives, speculating on the number of docu- 
ments destroyed by the Treasury Department fires in 1801, 
1814, and 1833, may at times be chagrined by the inevitable 
gaps he encounters, but he also can perhaps be forgiven if he 
is occasionally grateful that acts of nature, in reducing some- 
what the monumental mass of documents destined for the Na- 
tional Archives, also reduced his task to more manageable 
proportions. 

In addition to the Library of Congress and the National 
Archives, there are several public libraries and historical so- 
cieties that contain rather sizeable collections of Hamilton 
manuscripts. Among the institutions that deserve special men- 
tion in this respect are the New York Public Library, New 
York Historical Society, Pennsylvania Historical Society, Con- 
necticut Historical Society, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
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and Huntington Library. But the searcher for Hamilton docu- 
ments would make a mistake to stop with such a list, for manu- 
scripts are often deposited in seemingly unlikely places, and 
the Papers of Alexander Hamilton at Columbia now include 
photostats of documents from — among other places — Glass- 
boro State Teachers College in New Jersey, the American 
Swedish Historical Society in Philadelphia, and Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys Home in Boys Town, Nebraska. To discover such 
documents requires an endless examination of directories, the 
willingness to settle for one document in return for letters of 
inquiry to one hundred institutions, and some luck. 

As a thorough search of foreign archives has not yet been 
made, it is impossible to ascertain how many Hamilton manu- 
scripts are located abroad. The indications, however, are that 
the number may be larger than originally anticipated. Copies 
of Hamilton letters have already been obtained from the Ca- 
nadian Archives, the British Museum, and the Royal Library 
in Stockholm, Sweden. As Hamilton served as counsel for the 
Holland Land Company, it is likely that some of his papers 
are in the Netherlands. Because Hamilton corresponded more 
often with Lafayette than any other foreigner, the editors have 
reason at least to hope that the recently discovered Lafayette 
papers in France will include significant Hamilton letters that 
up to now were unknown to scholars. 

Relatively few Hamilton manuscripts are at present in the 
possession of dealers and individuals. A survey of manuscript 
catalogues of several dealers over a considerable span of time 
indicates that the Hamilton documents in private hands are 
far fewer than the documents of, say, Washington, Jefferson, 
or Lincoln. Most owners of Hamilton manuscripts have gen- 
erously furnished copies of their documents to the editors at 
Columbia. Others, however, have refused (as they have every 
right to do) to cooperate. In some instances, such owners of 
manuscripts have been motivated by indifference, for they 
have not wished to go to the trouble involved in having their 
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manuscripts copied. A more important consideration — and 
one that is emphasized by some, but not all, manuscript deal- 
ers — is financial, for it is generally believed that publishing 
a manuscript reduces its value. This may well be the case, but 
the small number of Hamilton manuscripts in private hands 
has in recent years made it virtually impossible for anyone to 
prevent their price from rising. In any event, the editors of 
the Papers of Alexander Hamilton owe a debt which they can 
never repay to those individuals who have furnished copies 
of their manuscripts to the Columbia project. 

Some Hamilton documents survive only in printed form. 
For example, the printed reports on the cases in the New 
York Courts, although they cover only the latter part of Ham- 
ilton’s career as a lawyer, provide a broader and more accurate 
picture of the nature and extent of his legal practice than do 
the surviving manuscripts. An even more rewarding printed 
source is provided by the newspapers. The press, while con- 
taining many duplicates of the manuscript materials, is the 
only source for some of Hamilton’s letters, speeches, and 
articles. As he frequently wrote under a pseudonym, it is 
necessary to examine countless letters by “Cato,” “Civis,” 
“Amicus,” and so on to discover Hamilton’s anonymous con- 
tributions to the press. Many of his newspaper articles are al- 
ready well known to historians, but the list is by no means 
complete. There are, moreover, many articles that may well 
have been written by Hamilton, but his authorship cannot be 
definitely authenticated. Whether any such article should or 
should not be attributed to Hamilton and published in an 
edition of his works can only be determined by a system which 
as yet has not been discovered by the editors of the Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton. 


Ill 


The problems involved in the editing of Hamilton’s pa- 
pers are not dissimilar to those encountered by the editors 
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of the writings of other American statesmen. The editorial 
director of such a project must, among other things, possess 
the patience of a parent, a willingness to spend an inordinate 
amount of time on details, and an intimate knowledge of the 
period with which he is dealing. Even these attributes are not 
enough, for an editor is also an office manager, and one of his 
first tasks is to set up an effective procedure for organizing and 
filing the thousands of documents that are in effect his bread 
and butter. The editors of the Papers of Alexander Hamilton 
solved this problem by shamelessly adopting the system used 
by Professor Julian Boyd, editor of the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson at Princeton University. From his wide experience 
in this type of work Professor Boyd has been able to devise 
methods of processing and filing that are distinguished by 
their efficiency and simplicity. Anyone entrusted with a major 
editorial project, who does not first visit the office of the Jeffer- 
son Papers at Princeton, almost automatically disqualifies 
himself for this type of work. 

Although no final decisions on editorial poiicy have yet 
been made by the editors of Hamilton’s papers, in this, as in 
other respects, the editors expect to rely heavily on the prece- 
dents set by the Jefferson papers. Those who have examined 
the volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson that have 
already been published cannot fail to be impressed by the 
succinctness and clarity of the footnotes and the scope and 
authority of the introductory sections. The editorial materials 
used by Professor Boyd in The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
provide a standard that every editor would be happy to attain 
but which few can ever hope to excell. 

Most of the documents comprising the Papers of Alex- 
ander Hamilton will be published in chronological order. 
There will, however, be at least two exceptions to this rule. 
First, documents that bear a very close relationship to each 
other, such as successive drafts of a major state paper, will be 
published as a group. Second, Hamilton’s legal papers will 
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be published in separate volumes. Because the ideas embodied 
in the legal papers have little bearing on the development of 
Hamilton’s thinking on public issues, it was decided that 
printing them in the same volumes as the other documents 
would break the continuity of the main body of the work 
and at the same time make it difficult for the reader to obtain 
a clear picture of Hamilton’s legal career. 

The legal volumes may well prove to be the most signifi- 
cant contribution made by the forthcoming edition of the 
Hamilton papers. Hamilton was a practicing attorney for 
thirteen years, and from 1795 until his death in 1804 he was 
easily one of New York State’s most prominent lawyers. A 
specialist in admiralty and property law, he served as counsel 
for many of the most influential merchants and landowners 
of the state as well as for New York’s leading banks and insur- 
ance companies. On more than one occasion, he also upheld 
unpopular causes. Thus in 1784 he defended Joshua Wad- 
dington, a New York Loyalist, against the seizure of his prop- 
erty in contravention of the Treaty with Great Britain, and 
in 1804 his exposition of the freedom of the press was cogent 
enough to win an acquittal for Harry Croswell, an editor 
charged with libel. Hamilton’s legal papers, of which some 
1300 have been collected to date, provide considerable in- 
formation on eighteenth-century legal practices in this coun- 
try, and his arguments more than once helped to establish 
precedents that have had an important effect on the subse- 
quent development of American law. 

The editor of any large collection of papers has to make 
several decisions concerning which documents should or 
should not be published. In the case of the Papers of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, most such decisions are still in the future, 
but some tentative policies have been established. When there 
is more than one copy of a letter from Hamilton, the receiver’s 
copy will be published while the location and nature of the 
other copies will be indicated in footnotes. All letters sent to 
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Hamilton will either be published, or calendared in their 
proper places in the chronology. If a letter to Hamilton is of 
a routine nature, its contents will be briefly paraphrased, but 
it will not be printed. Letters to Hamilton that are readily 
available in print will also be summarized, and the reader 
will be given the citation for the printed version. All other 
letters received by Hamilton will be printed. 

The letters which Hamilton wrote as Washington’s aide- 
de-camp present a special problem. If Hamilton signed such 
a letter, it will be considered a Hamilton document and in- 
cluded in the printed works. Most of these letters, however, 
were signed by Washington, and in any single instance it is 
impossible to determine whether he dictated the contents 
word-for-word to Hamilton or whether Hamilton composed 
the letter in question for the Commander-in-Chief’s signature. 
As almost all the aide-de-camp letters written by Hamilton 
have been printed in Fitzpatrick, The Writings of George 
Washington, they will be calendared rather than reprinted in 
the Columbia edition of Hamilton’s papers. On the relatively 
few occasions when Fitzpatrick attributed to other aides let- 
ters clearly written by Hamilton, such errors will be noted and 
corrected. In the process, the editors can only hope that they 
will not, in their turn, make new mistakes while correcting 
those made by Fitzpatrick. 

The Federalist Papers raise editorial problems that seem 
incapable of any completely satisfactory solution. On the one 
hand, these essays have been reprinted in so many editions 
that there appears to be no valid reason for still another. On 
the other hand, the Federalist Papers undoubtedly represent 
Hamilton’s most significant contribution to the theory of gov- 
ernment. The problem is further complicated by the fact that 
several generations of scholars have failed to solve the riddle 
of the authorship of some of the Federalist Papers. There is 
an easy way out of these difficulties, and the editors — for the 
time being at least — are prepared to take it. Accordingly, they 
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plan to publish all the Federalist Papers together with sum- 
maries of the sum of scholarly knowledge on the authorship 
of each essay. 

Many questions concerning the editorial policy of the 
Hamilton papers still remain unanswered. For example, the 
editors refuse — because they do not know — to state when the 
first volume will be published and to name the total number 
of volumes that will eventually appear. These and many other 
more important questions do not disturb the editors unduly, 
for, if nothing else, they have learned that editing is an educa- 
tive process requiring patience and endurance as well as in- 
dustry and skill. 





Chancellor Kent’s “Brief Review of the 
Public Life and Writings of 
General Hamilton” 

7/2) 


A NEWLY IDENTIFIED DOCUMENT— 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY DouGLAss ADAIR* 


r \HE DEATH of Alexander Hamilton, July 12, 1804, in- 
spired scores of obituaries. A representative selection 
of these, gathered together by William Coleman, edi- 

tor of the New York Evening Post, was published within the 

year in a volume entitled A Collection of the Facts and Docu- 
ments, relative to the Death of Major-General Alexander 

Hamilton; with Comments: Together with the various Ora- 

tions, Sermons, and Eulogies, that have been Published or 

Written on his Life and Character. 

Yet the modern historian who turns the 276 pages of the 
Coleman anthology, seeking to discover from its sermons and 
orations what manner of man Alexander Hamilton really was, 
soon realizes that the collection is of very limited value. The 
majority of these eulogies are empty rhetoric, less concerned 
with the actuality of the dead man’s personality and career 
than with using the occasion of his death to serve present po- 
litical purposes. Shrewd Albert Gallatin had commented on 
this phenomenon within a week of the fatal duel. “Much real 
sympathy and sincere regret have been excited by that catas- 
trophe,” he wrote John Nicholson, July 19, 1804. “But 
unquenchable hatred of Burr [by both Federalists and Re- 
publicans] and federal policy have combined in producing an 
artificial situation much beyond what might have been ex- 

* Mr. Adair is a professor of history in the Claremont Graduate School in 


Claremont, California. He was formerly editor of the William and Mary 
Quarterly. 
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pected; and a majority of both parties seem disposed at this 
moment to deify Hamilton and to treat Burr as a murderer.” 
Gallatin’s observation goes far toward explaining why most 
of the orations on the dead Hamilton are of such slight scholar- 
ly account. 

However in Coleman’s collection one piece stands out like 
the proverbial diamond on the dunghill—a 5000 word sketch 
of Hamilton’s career and major writings that had originally 
been published in the Albany Centinel. This unsigned sketch 
is marked by two qualities which distinguish it from the other 
contemporary accounts of the great Federalist leader. In the 
first place, the anonymous author based his account upon 
bona fide research, checking both the facts of Hamilton’s pub- 
lic life and also the ideas revealed in his major political and 
financial writings. In the second place, the author, while ob- 
viously a great admirer of Hamilton, does not attempt to deify 
him. Diverging from the line taken in so many of the other 
eulogies, this biographer correctly describes Hamilton as 
Washington’s aide during the Revolution and not as his Sven- 
gali; and defines his role at Yorktown as leader in a “small but 
brilliant affair.” Even the fruitful collaboration between Ham- 
ilton and Madison on behalf of the Union in the years 1782- 
1788 is treated in a fashion that gives praise to both men. The 
unknown author of the Brief Review is so much concerned 
with the truth about his hero’s public life that this short 
sketch deserves to be recognized as the first serious biography 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

Who was this anonymous biographer? The Brief Review 
itself suggests certain things about him. He was probably a 
resident of Albany in 1804. He seems to have known Hamilton 
personally but not intimately until sometime after the date of 
the Federal Convention. He was certainly a Federalist, but 
just as certainly a “moderate” member of that party. Finally, 
the unknown author had literary talents of a high order. 

With these clues to follow it was possible to draw up a 
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preliminary list of the relatively small number of persons who 
might have written the Brief Review. Among this list it soon 
became clear which man was the most likely candidate for the 
honor. Further research demonstrated conclusively that this 
first anonymous biographer of Alexander Hamilton was none 
other than James Kent, then just beginning the distinguished 
judicial career that was in time to make him nationally famous 
as ‘Chancellor Kent of New York,’ the author of that minor 
legal classic, Commentaries on American Law. 

The proof that James Kent was the anonymous author of 
the Brief Review of the Public Life and Writings of General 
Hamilton is to be found in a hitherto unnoticed passage of a 
letter he wrote to Hamilton’s widow, December 10, 1832.’ 
Mrs. Hamilton was at that time gathering material for a life 
of her husband and begged Kent to help her with answers to 
a series of questions. Kent was happy to oblige, and his letter 
in reply provides an important and interesting outline of his 
own relations with Hamilton. The Chancellor remembered 
that he had first seen Hamilton and been impressed by his 
talents in July 1782, at the meeting of the Legislature that 
sent him as delegate to Congress. But, Kent added, at that 
time “I was too young and obscure to seek or to merit any 
personal acquaintance.” Two years later Kent’s admiration 
had increased still further through his reading of Hamilton’s 
Phocion Letters and from his observations of Hamilton’s abil- 
ities as a trial lawyer. It was not, however, until October 1787, 
immediately after the Federal Convention, that Kent was per- 
sonally introduced to his hero for the first time. And though 
Kent reports that he attended every session of the Poughkeep- 
sie Ratifying Convention of 1788 to marvel at Hamilton’s 
debating skill, it was not until seven years later, after Ham- 
ilton’s retirement from the Treasury, that this early nodding 
acquaintance “was enlarged and cherished, and eventually 


1 This letter to Mrs. Hamilton has been published as an appendix in Wil- 
liam Kent, Memoirs and Letters of James Kent, LL.D., Late Chancellor of the 
State of New York (Boston, 1898). 
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terminated in a warm and confidential friendship.” This 
friendship was so close that Kent helped Hamilton and Rufus 
King polish the essays signed Camillus; and it was to Kent that 
Hamilton came in 1798 for advice in choosing the pseudonym 
Titus Manlius, signed to those war-mongering essays entitled 
The Stand. 

Recollecting in 1832 his part in preparing this polemic of 
1798, Chancellor Kent described the essays to Mrs. Hamilton, 
evaluated their political importance, and casually added: “‘as 
I once had occasion to observe in a brief review of his public 
life and writings which was published anonymously soon after 
his death.”” And with this sentence the Chancellor reveals his 
authorship of Hamilton’s earliest biography. 

The Brief Review then is an important document for the 
modern scholar on several accounts. It is the first sincere at- 
tempt to evaluate the significance of Hamilton’s whole career 
as an American statesman. It is also the earliest analysis of 
how his major writings were read and understood by the most 
intelligent and disinterested among his followers. In this con- 
nection it is extremely significant that Kent states unequivo- 
cally that Hamilton was a “mercantilist,”’ and that the Report 
on Manufactures was designed to reveal the laissez faire prin- 
ciples of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith as “amusing and 
beautiful” theories, ill-adapted to the practical world of af- 
fairs. 

Finally, this early biography reveals very clearly the role 
that Hamilton played in influencing the political attitudes of 
its author; and since Kent himself is a major figure in the his- 
tory of American law, this document will be of great value to 
the scholar who some day shall provide us with that definitive 
study of Chancellor James Kent which he so obviously de- 
serves. 

It is for these reasons that The Historian is reprinting in its 
entirety, Chancellor James Kent’s short biography of his dead 
hero, Alexander Hamilton. 
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A Brier Review of the public life and writings of 


GENERAL HAMILTON 


While the public are every where lamenting the untimely 
fate of this great and excellent character, and bestowing on 
his memory the deepest expressions of veneration and grati- 
tude, I have found a melancholy but tender consolation in 
endeavouring to recall to memory the principal actions of his 
illustrious life. His efforts in the public service were disinter- 
ested, unremitting, and manly; and his views the most pene- 
trating and comprehensive. It is from a review of his political 
life and writing that we perceive and feel the more strongly, 
the wonderful extent, strength, and activity of his mind, and 
the ardour and purity of a heart devoted to the public welfare. 


GENERAL HAMILTON entered the army in the begin- 
ning of the American war, and while he was still a youth. He 
was soon taken into General Washington’s family as one of 
his aids, and with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was 
with the Commander in Chief in that character at the battle 
of Monmouth, in June, 1778. General Washington, in one of 
his official letters to Congress at that time, says, that Lieu- 
tenant Col. Hamilton was “well informed of his sentiments on 
every point;” and he has since declared in writing, that “Col. 
Hamilton was his principal and most confidential aid.” He 
commanded the American detachment that carried by assault 
one of the enemy’s redoubts at the siege of York-Town, in the 
evening of the 14th October, 1781. This was a small but bril- 
liant affair, and noted at the time for the rapidity with which 
it was conducted, and the humanity that crowned the victors. 

The capture of Cornwallis was the last great act of the 
revolutionary war, and Col. Hamilton immediately turned 
his attention to the profession of the law. But the duties of that 
profession were always with him a secondary object, and he 
immediately entered upon that course of action in the civil 
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department of government, in which he was destined by provi- 
dence to act a part so eminently useful and glorious. In July, 
1782, he was chosen a member of Congress by the Legislature 
of this state, and in the ensuing session of the winter of 1783, 
the proceedings of Congress were stamped with a new and 
striking character.’ This is visible to every observer, who will 
take the pains of perusing and comparing their journals. Their 
reports and resolutions were luminous and masterly, both for 
matter and style. Congress made new, vigorous, and persever- 
ing efforts, to give the confederation all the force of which 
that languid constitution was susceptible, by endeavouring to 
command resources competent to rear up and establish the 
prostrate credit of the union. It would not, however, be just 
or decorous to impute this renewed energy, this unusual dis- 
cernment and anxiety which were conspicuous in the national 
councils, exclusively to the presence of any particular mem- 
ber. But this much is certain, that Mr. Hamilton took an early 
and distinguished lead in all the prominent measures of the 
session. He moved the resolution, pressing the states to comply 
with the money requisitions, “in order to render justice to the 
public creditors;” and in this he early announced that great 
ruling principle of probity and policy, which he pursued 
through the whole course of his political life. He was chairman 
of the committee which reported a resolution to provide a 
sinking fund to pay the national debt, and which also reported 
the answer of Congress to the reasons of the Rhode-Island 
Legislature for rejecting the five per cent. impost. This answer 
(whoever may be its author) is excellent for the conclusiveness 
of its reasoning, and the moderation of its temper. We find 
him a member of another committee which made an interest- 
ing report on the non-compliance of the states with the requi- 
sitions of Congress, on the consequent failure of revenue, and 
on the necessity of vigorous and effectual measures to liquidate 
and fund the debt, and retrieve the credit of the nation. And 


1 Hamilton took his seat in Congress November 25, 1782. 
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he was one of the committee of three, which, in April, 1783, 
reported an address from Congress to the several states, calling 
upon them by all the motives of duty, interest, and gratitude, 
to vest Congress with the power to collect a general impost, as 
the only means by which they could discharge their sacred en- 
gagements. This address is distinguished for argument the 
most forcible, and eloquence the most impressive. And indeed 
the state papers generally of this interesting session, are models 
of composition, and specimens of research, of talents, of prob- 
ity, and patriotism, which reflect the highest honour on our 
country. To deny Mr. Hamilton his full share of agency in 
producing them, would be unjust, and I shall leave it to the 
good sense of every reader to draw their own conclusions from 
the facts which I have stated. It ought, however, to be recollect- 
ed, that a member from Virginia, and who now fills the De- 
partment of State, and who is well known and admired, if not 
for the energy, at least for the acuteness and elegance of his 
mind, was at this time an associated member with Gen. Ham- 
ilton in the business, and probably in the labours and honours 
of the session.” 

But there were other proceedings in that session which 
served to develope Mr. Hamilton’s peculiar disposition and 
character. He was chairman of the committee which intro- 
duced a resolution full of gratitude for the disinterested and 
useful services of the Baron de Steuben; and he was the mover 
of the resolution for disbanding the army, and which was 
expressive of the well-founded confidence of Congress in the 
good sense and order of the troops, by allowing them a privi- 
lege, I believe totally unheard of before, that they take their 
arms with them. He appears also at that day to have enter- 


*It is a measure of Kent’s fairness that even in his eulogy of his hero he 
recognizes James Madison's nationalist leadership as Hamilton’s co-worker dur- 
ing this period. It remained for Irving Brant to show conclusively that the fa- 
mous Address to the States of 1783 was written entirely by Madison and to re- 
veal in specific detail the exact relationship of these two leaders at this time. See 
Irving Brant, James Madison the Nationalist, 1780-1787 (New York, 1948), 
Chapters XV, XVI. 
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tained those sentiments which he, on a recent occasion," so 
eloquently enforced, respecting the full disclosure and free 
circulation of the true character and conduct of men in pub- 
lic trust, for he seconded the motion, stating “That it was of 
importance in every free country, that the conduct and senti- 
ments of those to whom the direction of public affairs was 
committed, should be publicly known, and that in future the 
doors of Congress ought to be opened, unless otherwise special- 
ly ordered.” 

After the conclusion of this session of Congress, Mr. Ham- 
ilton returned to the practice of his profession, and soon drew 
to himself a general attention and applause, by his talents and 
eloquence at the Bar. His mind, however, was still directed to 
the progress and tendency of public measures. After the evacu- 
ation of New-York, the conduct of many of our citizens was 
intemperate and violent, and it gave currency to the perni- 
cious doctrine, that the inhabitants of the southern district 
who had remained within the enemy’s lines, were not entitled 
to the privileges of citizens, and that they were in fact aliens, 
subject to such penalties and disabilities as the legislature 
might, in their discretion, impose. To meet and overthrow 
this opinion, full of injustice and perfidy, and propagated 
under the influence of angry and malevolent passions, Mr. 
Hamilton published in the winter of 1784, his two pamphlets, 
under the signature of Phocion, and addressed to the consid- 
erate citizens of New-York. In these he stated, and recommend- 
ed with ardour and with energy, the genuine obligations 
resulting from the treaty of peace; that no portion of our fel- 
low-citizens were disfranchised, but that all were entitled to 
the full benefit of equal and impartial laws; that a perfidious 


* The “recent occasion” was Hamilton’s defense of free speech in the trial 
of the printer Croswell, convicted in the lower courts of libelling Jefferson and 
appealed to the New York Supreme Court, February 1804. Kent as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court heard all the arguments of counsel. He told Mrs. Hamilton 
in 1832 that her husband was “sublimely eloquent,” that Hamilton’s closing 
speech was “probably never surpassed and made the deepest impression. I never 
heard him so great.” 
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evasion of the treaty, and measures of persecution and revenge, 
would disgrace the cause of liberty and the spirit of whigism, 
which was “generous, humane, beneficent, and just.” These 
pamphlets carried with them universal conviction, and put 
the contrary opinion and the spirit it was enkindling, to dis- 
grace and silence. The last pamphlet of Phocion is in a partic- 
ular manner marked with that analysis of investigation; that 
deep basis of inquiry and logical deduction, which were pe- 
culiar to its illustrious author. 

In 1786, Mr. Hamilton was chosen a member of Assembly 
for the city of New-York, and the ensuing session he brought 
forward a great measure, dictated by policy and patriotism, 
and which required his talents and firmness to maintain. I 
allude to the bill for acceding, on the part of this state, to the 
assumed independence of Vermont. We were then at an awful 
crisis in our national affairs, without a government to protect 
us, and just on the eve of a momentous experiment to effect 
one. Vermont was in fact independent, but she was not con- 
federated; she was a stranger, and might soon become an 
enemy to the Union. This situation was delicate and alarm- 
ing, and increased the anxieties of this great patriot, who then 
declared, in a speech unusually solemn and impressive, “That 
he was in the habit of viewing the situation of this country as 
replete with difficulties and surrounded with danger.” The 
bill was opposed by counsel in behalf of such of our citizens 
as claimed lands within that jurisdiction. Mr. Hamilton, in a 
prompt and masterly manner, vindicated his proceeding, and 
showed that the state was under no obligation from the prin- 
ciples of the social compact, whatever they might choose to do 
from generosity or policy, to indemnify our citizens for losses 
sustained by a violent dismemberment of a part of the body 
politic, which they had not the power to prevent or reclaim. 
This speech, and the one in favour of the cession of the five 
per cent. impost to the United States, were models of sena- 
torial argument and eloquence, which were greatly and justly 
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admired at the time, and contributed in no small degree to 
his increasing fame and importance. In the last speech he took 
an enlarged view of the history and state of the Union, and 
undertook to demonstrate that there was no constitutional im- 
pediment to the adoption of the bill; that there was no danger 
to be apprehended to the public liberty from giving the power 
in question to the United States; that in the views of revenue 
the measure was indispensable, and that this country would 
soon be involved in misery and ruin, if our national affairs 
were left much longer to float in the chaos in which they were 
then involved. He at that time made a bold, frank, and af- 
fecting appeal to the uniform tenour of his life and character. 
“If in the public stations I have filled, I have acquitted myself 
with zeal, fidelity, and disinterestedness; if in the private walk 
of life my conduct has been unstained by any dishonourable 
act, I have a right to the confidence of those to whom I address 
myself.” 

During this session of our Legislature, Mr. Hamilton was 
chosen one of the three members to represent this state in the 
General Convention at Philadelphia, and he devoted the sum- 
mer of 1787 to a faithful discharge of that important trust. A 
revolution in our national government was now at hand, and 
no man of strength and maturity, and whose breast was 
warmed with one spark of generous sensation, but felt for the 
perilous situation of the country, and contemplated with rev- 
erence the obligations it created. Mr. Hamilton was not of a 
nature to shrink from the crisis. He took a great and splendid 
share in the responsibilities of the day, and by writing, and 
speaking, and acting, he acquitted himself in a manner that 
ensured the admiration of his contemporaries, and will trans- 
mit his fame to posterity. 

His particular services in the Convention are not accu- 
rately known to the public, as the doors of that body were 
closed, and their journals have never been published. I will 
take the liberty, however, of mentioning a remark once made 
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by a very respectable member of the Convention from a neigh- 
bouring state, and leave those who can correct me to appre- 
ciate it as it may deserve. He said, that if the Constitution did 
not succeed on trial, Mr. Hamilton was less responsible for 
that result than any other member, for he fully and frankly 
pointed out to the Convention what he apprehended were the 
infirmities to which it was liable: And that if it answered the 
fond expectations of the public, the community would be 
more indebted to Mr. Hamilton than to any other member; 
for after its essential outlines were agreed to, he laboured the 
most indefatigably to heal those infirmities, and to guard 
against the evils to which they might expose it.* 

After the publication of the Constitution, Mr. Hamilton, 
in concert with Mr. Jay and Mr. Madison, commenced the 
Federalist; a series of Essays under the signature of Publius, 
addressed to the people of this state, in favour of the adoption 
of the Constitution. These papers first made their appearance 
in the daily prints early in November, 1787, and the work was 
not concluded until a short time previous to the meeting of 
the State Convention in June, 1788. It may be difficult to point 
out with precision the part that Mr. Hamilton took in the 
composition of these Essays.* It is, however, well understood, 
that Mr. Jay took but a very inconsiderable share in the work; 
that Mr. Madison took a deeper and more useful part, and 
that Mr. Hamilton was the principal author, and wrote at least 
three-fourths of the numbers.’ This work is not to be classed 

* A key to the several writers is in our possession.—Edit. 
[William Coleman’s note]. 

‘Kent, in his letter to Mrs. Hamilton in 1832, repeats this story and iden- 
tifies the member of the Convention, who was his informant, as William Samuel 
Johnson, delegate from Connecticut. Note the careful ambiguity of the Johnson 
statement, which today we know accurately represents Hamilton's role at Phil- 
adelphia; and note that Kent in his concern for truth calls attention to this 
ambiguity. Incidentally this passage duplicated almost exactly in Kent’s letter 
of 1832 would make it possible to attribute the Brief Review to his pen even if 
he had not explicitly claimed it. 


® The controversy over Madison and Hamilton’s share in the writing of 
The Federalist dates from this time, inimediately after Hamilton’s death, when 
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among those ephemeral productions which are calculated to 
produce a party purpose, and when that purpose is answered, 
to expire for ever. It isa profound and learned disquisition on 
the principles of a federal representative government, and 
combines equally an ardent attachment to public liberty, and 
an accurate discernment of the dangers resulting from an ex- 
cessive jealousy of power, in those unsound and unskilful 
institutions, under which it has perished in almost every age 
and nation. This work will no doubt endure as long as any of 
the republican establishments of this country, on which it is 
such a luminous and elegant commentary. The first volume 
discusses these three interesting points—The utility of the 
union—The defects of the Confederation—And the necessity 
of a government as energetic, at least, as the one proposed; 
and this I regard as the most finished part of the work, con- 
sidering the cogent and peculiarly affecting manner in which 
these propositions ave surveyed, illustrated, and enforced. The 
Federalist was translated and published in France by Buisson, 
just as that people were beginning to run the mad career of 
their revolution. It was spoken of in very high terms, although 
one of the Paris Gazettes thought some parts of it had rather 
an aristocratical tendency. Alas! for the cause of temperate 
and genuine liberty, if the leaders of that revolution had not 
been visionary philosophists, prostituted infidels, and blood- 
thirsty demagogues, the mild light of this western star might 
possibly have rescued that people from the tempestuous fury 
of the passions; from a constant virbration between scenes of 
folly, and scenes of horror, and conducted them to peace, lib- 
erty, and safety. I am happy to find that a new edition of this 


a hastily drawn up list of Hamilton’s numbers (refered to in Coleman’s foot- 
note) claimed authorship of a dozen of Madison’s. An account of this contro- 
versy can be found in Douglass Adair, “The Authorship of the Disputed 
Federalist Papers,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3 
(April, July, 1944). Kent’s estimate here that Hamilton wrote approximately 
three-fourths of the numbers is correct. Furthermore it speaks well for both 
Kent’s judgment and fairness that after the claims of both men had been ad- 
vanced, his friendship for Hamilton did not prevent him from seeing that the 
evidence for Madison’s authorship was more convincing. 
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invaluable work has lately appeared, in a very handsome style, 
from the press of Mr. Hopkins, in New-York. It ought to be 
taught in our schools, and studied by our lawyers and states- 
men, as an elementary code of instruction and wisdom. 

Mr. Hamilton was a member of the State Convention, 
which met in the summer of 1788, and he was there actively 
employed for six weeks in enforcing, by his eloquent speeches, 
the principles he had previously, and so much at large, de- 
tailed in the Federalist. The sketch of the debates which was 
published, conveyed a very inadequate idea of the talents and 
arguments employed in the mutual discussions which took 
place in that assembly. The speeches of Mr. Hamilton, which 
I should select as containing the best display of his sound and 
pre-eminent mind, were those in vindication of the constitu- 
tional stability and permanency of the Senate of the United 
States. In these he undertook to demonstrate that the organi- 
zation of that branch ought to be as strong, at least, as they 
found it; and that from the nature of man and the lessons of 
experience, it was to be seen that a firm, stable body in the 
government, was essential to correct the prejudices, check the 
passions, and control the fluctuations of the more popular 
branch. 

The constitution having gone into operation, and the ex- 
ecutive departments being established, Mr. Hamilton was ap- 
pointed, in the summer of 1789, to the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury. This office he held between five and six years; 
and when we look back to the measures that, within that 
period, he originated, matured, and vindicated, we are aston- 
ished in the contemplation of the various powers of his vigor- 
ous and exalted mind. His reports were so many didactic 
dissertations, laboriously wrought and highly finished, on 
some of the most intricate and abstract subjects in political 
economy. Among those reports we designate as the most inter- 
esting, his report of January, 1790, on a provision for the 
support of the public credit; of December, 1790, on the estab- 
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lishment of a national bank; of Decernber, 1791, on the sub- 
ject of manufactures; and of January, 1795, (being his last 
official act) on a plan for the further support of public credit. 
Mr. Hamilton may justly be regarded as the Founder of the 
Public Credit of this country. He raised it from the dust, and 
placed it on sound foundations. His great moving principle 
of action in his department, was good faith—was a punctual 
performance of contracts. And that the national credit might 
be placed beyond the reach of any stroke that could in the least 
degree annoy or alarm it, he urged to Congress the express 
renunciation, by law, of all right to tax the public funds, or 
to sequester at any time, or on any pretext, the property of 
foreigners therein. He enabled this country to know, feel, and 
develope its immense resources, and under his administration, 
the finances advanced to a state of prosperity beyond all ex- 
pectation, and so as to engage the attention and command the 
confidence of Europe. And so far from giving colour to the 
vile calumny which has been insinuated against him, that he 
patronized the doctrine that a public debt was a public bless- 
ing, he inculcates with great solicitude in his reports, that the 
progressive accumulation of debt was the natural disease of 
all governments; that it ought to be guarded against with 
provident foresight and inflexible perseverance; that it ought 
to be a fundamental maxim in the system of public credit, 
(and which he uniformly endeavoured to enforce by practice); 
that the creation of debt should always be accompanied with 
the means of extinguishment; that the observance of this 
axiom was the true secret to render public credit immortal. 
In his last report, he recommends a provision for augmenting 
the sinking fund, so as to render it commensurate with the 
entire debt of the United States; and he proposed to secure 
that fund by a sanction the most inviolable, and which was 
no less than to make the application of the fund to the object, 
a part of the contract with the creditor. By such means, and 
with such efforts, did he build up and establish the important 
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interests of the nation confided to his care; he has left to his 
successors little more to do than to follow his precepts, and to 
shine by the lustre of his example. 

His report on manufactures is a chef d’ oeuvre of the kind, 
and the most laboured performance that he ever gave to the 
world. It is not more distinguished for knowledge and inves- 
tigation, than for having given a deep wound to the tenets of 
the sect of the French economists, and also to another system 
of politics which had grown fashionable among political phi- 
losophers. The system I allude to, is to be met with in Smith’s 
Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations. This report adopts the 
principles of the mercantile system, and leaves the theory of 
Smith as amusing and beautiful in speculation, but which, in 
the present state of things, is not reducible to practice. That 
bold, profound, and systematic writer, who attacked the man- 
ufacturing and mercantile interests of Great Britain as found- 
ed upon an oppressive monopoly, lays down an entire freedom 
of commerce and industry, undiverted and unimpeded by gov- 
ernment, as the best means of advancing nations to prosperity 
and greatness. The secretary combats with great ability some 
of the fundamental principles of this doctrine, and he adopts 
the mercantile system upon the basis of self-defense, and as 
the most wise, because Europe perseveres in the same system. 

All his principal reports are remarkable for uniting depth 
of research with clearness of perception, the closest logic with 
the utmost purity and precision of expression; and his official 
labours in this department, united with the honesty with 
which he conducted it, and which the most penetrating inqui- 
sition into all the avenues of his office could never question, 
will, perhaps, form with posterity the fairest monument of his 
fame. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his character of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was also one of the constitutional advisers of the President 
in relation generally to the duties of his office, and I apprehend 
that few, if any matters of moment, were transacted without 
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the sanction of his counsel. The season during which he pre- 
sided over the treasury department, was unusually critical. 
The French revolution progressed with a rapidity and vio- 
lence that threatened to involve the whole civilized world in 
combustion and ruin. Not content with their own regenera- 
tion, the French rulers, in 1793, adopted the intolerance of 
the Koran, and began to propagate their new faith by the 
sword, and to carry on an universal war, either of force or of 
fraud, against all the unbelieving nations of the earth, and 
against all the governments under which they lived, as being 
so many monuments of tyranny and superstition. At this awful 
crisis, a furious war is begun against Great Britain, and M. 
Genet is sent as minister to the United States, charged with 
secret instructions (which he afterwards published, and on 
which he faithfully acted) to excite the Americans, even if 
their ministers should be timid and wavering, to make a com- 
mon cause with France in the new war she had then com- 
menced. To meet this important epoch, the Proclamation of 
Neutrality was issued by the President of the United States; 
and to defend that great measure as lawful and expedient, 
against the prejudices and passions which the French minister 
had but too successfully excited, the essays of Pacificus ap- 
peared. 

These essays were written and published by Mr. Hamilton 
in the summer of 1793; and of all his productions, none ever 
appeared at a more seasonable juncture, or were calculated to 
produce a more auspicious effect. Their object was to prove 
that the President had competent authority to issue the proc- 
lamation in question: — That it was only a declaration of what 
was the existing law of the land, the neutrality of our govern- 
ment, and that as constitutional executor of the laws, it would 
be his duty to see that neutrality faithfully observed:—That 
we were under no obligation from existing treaties to become 
a party in the war:—That, considering the peculiar origin and 
nature of the warfare, the United States had valid and honour- 
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able pleas against any interference:—That the obligations of 
gratitude imposed upon nations the mutual returns of good- 
will and benevolence, but were no sufficient ground for war; 
and that those obligations would more naturally point to the 
hand from whom antecedent favours had been received, and 
which, in this case, was the amiable and unfortunate monarch 
whom the revolution had just swept from the throne. 

It cannot be denied that these essays were too well written, 
and addressed themselves too powerfully to the interest and 
good sense of the country, not to have had their influence in 
rendering popular this important act of administration; and 
it is well known that the proclamation received afterwards the 
sanction not only of Congress, but of the community at large. 

In January, 1795, Mr. Hamilton resigned the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury, and once more returned to private 
life. But he still felt himself charged to vindicate another im- 
portant measure of the government, of which he had no doubt 
been a responsible adviser; I allude to Mr. Jay’s negociation 
and treaty with Great-Britain. This treaty had to encounter 
inveterate prejudices and combustible materials, which spread 
their root as far back as the revolutionary war, but which had 
been enkindled and armed with tenfold virulence by the pes- 
tilential breath of the French Revolution. Even at this late 
day, the temperate historian is admonished to tread lightly 
over these ashes of party-spirit. Mr. Hamilton devoted the 
summer of 1795 to a defence of this treaty, in a series of Essays 
under the signature of Camillus. The first twenty-two num- 
bers were appropriated to an examination of the ten perma- 
nent articles of this treaty, and which articles continue to this 
day the law of the land. ‘The remainder of the treaty was com- 
mercial and temporary, and has already expired. The discus- 
sion of this latter part was not equal in interest, and being 
written with less attention, and by different hands, was not 
equal in ability to the other.’ But this defence, taken together, 


* Kent reports in 1832 that Hamilton asked him to read Camillus and help 
edit it before publication. 
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must now be considered by every competent and impartial 
reader, as one of the most full and satisfactory illustrations 
that perhaps ever was given of a complicated diplomatic ques- 
tion. I presume there does not exist any thing among the piles 
of European state papers, to be compared to it; although one 
reason for this may be, that in Europe no such precise and 
formal vindication of any national treaty, has ever been 
deemed requisite. The beneficial effects of this treaty, and 
which are known and felt constantly, have at last accomplished 
what argument alone could not do—they have forced an uni- 
versal conviction upon the public mind; and all the dead 
spectres which were conjured up at the time to terrify the 
imagination, and blind the judgment, have long since disap- 
peared before the light of experience. It is to be observed that 
the question was not whether the treaty was in all respects the 
most desirable, (for treaties are acts of mutual accommoda- 
tion) but the true question was, whether the treaty did not 
adjust, in a reasonable manner, the points in controversy be- 
tween the two nations; and whether our interests did not de- 
mand, and our honour permit us to adopt it. The sanction it 
received from our government, and the general approbation 
it has ultimately met with, overcoming in its progress the 
stream of prejudice, and the obstacles of foreign intrigue and 
menace, have given the definitive answer to this question. The 
articles upon which Camillus more emphatically bent and ex- 
hausted the strength and resources of his mind, were the 3d 
article, on the intercourse between the United States and Can- 
ada; and the 10th article, providing against the confiscation of 
private debts in time of war. I beg leave to recommend these 
two heads of his performance as uncommonly excellent. The 
latter is a finished treatise by itself, and forms a chapter on the 
law of nations, equally accurate, didactic, and moral. It vin- 
dicates the treaty-stipulation on the ground of reason and 
principle, of policy and expediency, on the opinions of the 
most enlightened jurists, and the usage of nations. 
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The last great occasion which called Mr. Hamilton for- 
ward upon the theatre of public action, existed in the spring 
of the year 1798. It will be recollected that France had been 
long making piratical depredations upon our commerce; that 
negociation and a pacific adjustment had been repeatedly at- 
tempted on the part of this country, without success; that our 
minister had been refused an audience; that three ministers 
extraordinary had been treated with the grossest indignity, 
and money demanded of the United States on terms the most 
degrading. The doors of reconciliation being thus barred, we 
had no honourable alternative left, but open and determined 
resistance. 

And what was the power that had thus used us? It was a 
power the most terrible in strength; the most daring in proj- 
ect; the most unchecked in means; the most fatal to its victims, 
of any that a righteous providence had hitherto permitted to 
exist upon this globe, for the awful chastisement of the human 
race. All the States, even of the republican form, that fell 
within her wide-spread grasp; the United Netherlands, Ge- 
neva, the Swiss Cantons, Genoa, and Venice, had already been 
prostrated by her arms, or her still more formidable caresses. 
She was at that moment busy in her schemes of universal dom- 
ination, and was fitting out a vast armament in the ports of 
the Mediterranean, for some distant expedition of conquest 
and plunder. At this portentous period, Mr. Hamilton pub- 
lished The Stand, or a series of essays under the signature of 
Titus Manlius, with a view to rouse the people of this country 
to a sense of their impending danger, and to measures of de- 
fence, which should be at once vigorous and manly.’ 


"Kent writes in 1832, “The plan of the production was communicated to 
me before it appeared, and the very signature was a subject of discussion in my 
office. He wished for some appropriate name from Roman history applicable 
to the stand which those ancient republicans had made against the Gauls, and 
on examination the name selected [Titus Manlius] was deemed by him the most 
suitable.” This information confirms the hypothesis advanced by [Douglass 
Adair] “A Note on Certain of Alexander Hamilton’s Pseudonyms,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, gd ser. Vol. XII, No. 2 (April, 1955) that Hamilton exer- 
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In these Essays he portrays, with the glow and colouring of 
a master-artist, the conduct of revolutionizing France towards 
her own people and towards other nations, and he shows that 
she had undermined the main pillars of civilized society; that 
she betrayed a plan to disorganize the human mind itself, by 
attempting to destroy all religious opinion, and pervert a 
whole people to atheism; that her ruling passions were am- 
bition and fanaticism, and that she aimed equally to proselyte, 
subjugate, and debase every government without distinction, 
to effect the aggrandizement of the “Great Nation”! He then 
gave a detail of the accumulated injuries and insults we had 
received from France, and showed that her object was to de- 
grade and humble our government, and prepare the way for 
revolution and conquest. He concluded, as the result of his 
work, that we ought to suspend our treaties with France, for- 
tify our harbours, defend our commerce on the ocean, attack 
their predatory cruisers on our coast, create a respectable naval 
force, and raise, or organize and discipline, a considerable 
army, as an indispensable precaution against attempts at in- 
vasion, which might put in jeopardy our very existence as a 
nation. He considered that militia alone would be a very in- 
adequate and fallacious reliance against veteran troops, head- 
ed by some enterprising chief; but that when we had made 
the defensive preparations he had recommended, we could 
then meet their aggressions in the attitude of calm defiance. 

So undeniable were all these facts, so irresistible were the 
conclusions which he drew from them, that in the summer of 
1798, these measures suggested by Mr. Hamilton were all 
literally carried into execution by Congress, and received the 
warm and hearty sanction of the nation. An honourable, 
proud, and manly sentiment, was then enkindled and per- 
vaded the continent; it reflected high honour on our national 


cised deliberate and precise care in choosing his pen names, and that the names 
thus chosen provide important data for understanding both his conscious po- 
litical aims and his unconscious personal drives. 
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character, and that character was transmitted to Europe, as a 
means of respect and a pledge of security. 

A new provisional army, consisting, however, of but twelve 
regiments of infantry, and six troops of light dragoons, was 
ordered to be immediately raised, and Mr. Hamilton, upon 
the express and pointed solicitations of General Washington, 
was appointed Inspector-General. On the death of that great 
man, he succeeded to the office of Commander in Chief, and 
continued in that character for a few months, and until this 
little army was disbanded in the summer of 1800. 

During this military avocation, Gen. Hamilton bestowed 
indefatigable efforts to organize and discipline the troops; and 
he improved himself greatly in the study of the science of war, 
and of the kindred sciences of mathematics, geometry, and 
chemistry, of which he was particularly fond. And should any 
crisis have arisen, in the future destinies of our country, in 
which some hero or statesman would have been wanted “in 
resisting mischief, or effecting good,’” the eyes of America 
would no doubt have been concentrated on this first and fair- 


est of her sons. But alas! these dreams of consolation are gone! 
He has fallen by the hands of a base assassin!—Accept, vener- 
able shade, this tribute of a friend, who regards thy loss as a 
great national calamity, and recollects thy talents and virtues 
. With the purest respect, and the fondest devotion! 


® The quotation is from Hamilton’s letter explaining why he felt that he 
had to meet Burr on the field of honor. 
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Feudalism in History. Edited by Rushton Coulborn. (Princeton; Prince- 
ton University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 439. Bibliographies, index. $8.50.) 


This study of feudalism as an historical phenomenon is an extremely 
interesting work for both medievalists and social scientists in general. It 
consists of three distinct parts. In the first part, entitled the “Idea of 
Feudalism,” Joseph R. Strayer and Rushton Coulborn lay the basis for 
the rest of the book by providing a tentative definition of feudalism and 
the type of environment that seems to favor its development. The second 
part consists of eight essays on institutions which were or may have been 
feudal in as many different civilizations. In the third part Rushton Coul- 
born attempts a “Comparative Study of Feudalism.” 

In the introductory essay Strayer and Coulborn have done a masterly 
job. By confining feudalism to political institutions, they have avoided 
making it so inclusive as to be meaningless. They have also succeeded — at 
least to this reviewer's satisfaction — in analyzing the basic elements of 
feudalism. While some of the environmental conditions which they de- 
scribe as favorable to the development of feudalism seem to me merely 
coincidental, most of the conditions they mention seem relevant. Thus I 
have grave doubts that barbarian invasions are important except in so 
far as they weaken central government, but a localized economic oytem 
is clearly an important element favoring feudalism. 

Although at least one of the eight authors of the essays clearly was not 
satisfied with the definition of feudalism supplied by the introductory 
essay, all of them adhered to it scrupulously in analyzing the institutions 
with which they were dealing. Several of them, however, cautiously re- 
frained from deciding whether or not these institutions were feudal. In 
the cases of ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, there is really too little in- 
formation to allow one to reach a satisfactory conclusion. Japan clearly 
had feudalism and it probably existed under the Chou dynasty in China. 
It certainly did not exist in the Byzantine Empire. Only in the case of the 
Rajput states of India am I inclined to disagree with the author as to the 
presence or absence of feudalism. Daniel Thorner concluded that since 
the rulers were all supposed to be of one blood, there existed a tribal 
rather than a feudal organization. To me, this seems an irrelevant con- 
sideration. The addition of tribal loyalties to a feudal relationship does 
not hinder it from being feudal. Brittany had a thoroughly feudal organi- 
zation based on tribal lines. Strayer in his essay on Western European 
feudalism points out the importance of family relationships. Japanese 
feudalism had a strong tribal or clan element. In fact, the Rajput society 
seems more thoroughly feudal than any of those described outside West- 
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ern Europe. This is, however, a minor criticism. The careful description 
of institutions having resemblance to feudalism in various civilizations, 
which is supplied by this part of the book, is both fascinating and 
valuable. 

“A Comparative Study of Feudalism” seems less satisfactory than the 
other two parts. For one thing, too little attention is paid to comparison of 
the actual institutions (what the author calls static features of feudalism) 
and too much to the dynamic or environmental conditions. Then, with- 
out adequate distinction between them, he uses organizations which he 
and his co-authors have decided were feudal and those which they decided 
were not. Finally, he finds similarities where they remain completely hid- 
den from me. How can one make the Japanese attacks on the primitive 
peoples of their islands a “barbarian invasion”? Coulborn’s work would 
have been more effective if he had restricted his comparisons to systems 
which were clearly feudal and had been more cautious in his listing of 
similarities. Nevertheless, he has made some extremely keen comments 
and supplied valuable and fertile suggestions. He was essentially blazing 
a new trail, and while the result is rather confusing it is well worth 
following. 


The Johns Hopkins University Sidney Painter 





Essays in Medieval Life and Thought Presented in Honor of Austin Pat- 
terson Evans. Edited by John H. Mundy, Richard W. Emery, and Benja- 
min N. Nelson. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 
258. Maps. $4.00.) 


These fourteen essays by former students of Austin P. Evans are of- 
fered in tribute to his long and distinguished career as scholar, teacher, 
and editor. The papers reflect in their subject matter his own scholarly 
interest in the interplay of intellectual activities, social forces, and reli- 
gion during the Middle Ages. Several are reminiscent of his enduring 
concern with France and the Languedoc; one, of his early studies in the 
Lutheran movement. Some continue investigations begun under his direc- 
tion. His success as a teacher is affirmed in a preface by the three editors 
and is attested by the craftsmanship of the present articles. His long tour 
of duty as editor of the Records of Civilization series, during which he 
exhibited a fine combination of technical skill, imagination, and wisdom, 
is remembered with warm appreciation in a foreword by Henry H. Wig- 
gins, an executive of the Columbia University Press. 

In so brief a notice as this, one can pay but scant justice to the indi- 
vidual papers. Generally they show Professor Evans’ insistence on the 
value of archival studies, and about half of them print brief unpublished 
texts. Although all deal with life and thought in the high and late Middle 
Ages, some of the topics are timely enough to remind us that the funda- 
mental human problems are ageless. 
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The essays are grouped loosely under three headings. In the first sec- 
tion, Religion and Heresy, two deal specifically with heretics and the 
Inquisition. In an extract from a longer work by a deceased comrade, W. 
H. May, the editors have published his text of the confession of one 
Prous Boneta, an illuminating statement of her beliefs by a Beguine who 
was apparently executed at Carcassone in 1325. In an article dealing with 
secret witnesses, the Reverend Albert C. Shannon seems to find more 
justification for their use in trials by the Inquisition than in contempo- 
raneous secular criminal courts. Dayton Phillips analyzes St. Bonaven- 
tura’s De triplici via, a brief treatise on meditation which, in combining 
twelfth-century ideas with the newer spiritual views of the Franciscans, 
marks a “turning point in medieval religious thought,” Charles Trinkaus 
finds Luther’s social views, with their seeming inconsistencies, rooted in 
his religious dualism which perhaps gave him an insight closer to reality 
in his changing times than would a forced consistency. 

Among the essays on Science and Thought, two deal with scientific 
treatises: F. S. Benjamin, Jr., gives tentatively alternative solutions to the 
problem of authorship of the De quantitatibus stellarum, commonly sup- 
posed to be a Latin translation of a work by the Saracenic scholar Thebit 
ben Kourrah; and Marshall Clagett presents, with comments, the text 
of two versions of the Quadratura per lunulas, a fragment of Simplicius’ 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. G. B. Fowler continues his studies on 
Engelbert of Admont with a description and text of the abbot’s Tractatus 
de officiis. Pearl Kibre reminds us, with examples drawn from medieval 
Paris, that academic oaths are not a devil’s invention of our own genera- 
tion. In his discussion of Pierre Dubois’ proposals for the arbitration of 
international disputes, Merriam Sherwood attempts to elucidate a diffi- 
cult passage from the De recuperatione Terre Sancte in the context of 
practices of that era. 

Part Three, Institutional and Local History, contains two articles on 
the cloth trade: one in which R. W. Emery utilizes the local records of 
Perpignan to modify earlier views of H. Laurent on the sale of Flemish 
cloths in southern France and Spain; the other a study by Sister Mary 
Ambrose Mulholland of an ordinance of 1227 at Toulouse on clothmak- 
ing. In a different view of the same city, J. H. Mundy has assembled a 
mass of information on hospitals, leprosaries, and other eleemosynary 
foundations, enough to suggest that heresy and the efforts to suppress it 
may have stimulated rather than retarded practical charity. Peter Riesen- 
berg finds in the concurrent expansion abroad of Italian merchants, 
Italian notarial forms, and Roman law some support for a radical revision 
of theories advanced by Meynial and Giry as to the significance of renun- 
ciation clauses in business documents of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The last paper is K. M. Setton’s description of the archaeology of 
medieval Athens, adapted from a chapter in a forthcoming book. 
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Friends of Professor Evans will appreciate the portrait of him which 
serves as frontispiece of the present volume. 


University of Chicago James Lea Cate 


The Feudal Kingdom of England, 1042-1216. By Frank Barlow. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1955. Pp. ix, 465. Maps, charts, bibliog- 
raphy, index. 25s.) 


This is one of the first volumes of Longman’s History of England, 
edited by Professor W. N. Medlicott, to make its appearance. In some 
ways parallel to other series on the history of England, the nine volumes 
planned are directed to both the scholar and the general reader. The 
basic idea seems to be that history, after all, is a story and that the best 
means of understanding it is to recognize its narrative character. Conse- 
quently, the book under consideration endeavors to give an all-inclusive 
account of the period from 1042 to 1216. 

As the title indicates, the author (a professor at University College, 
Exeter) centers his attention on the development of feudalism: political, 
ecclesiastical, and social. The feudal framework holds the facts and the 
events together. 

In the first two chapters— one of the most interesting parts of the 
book — Barlow paints a picture in broad outlines of the English feudal 
developments prior to the coming of the Normans. He then moves to the 
subject of the Norman conquest, at which point one wishes that he had 
been a little more critical in dealing with the various pieces of informa- 
tion offered to us by the chroniclers. He has not indicated the difficulties 
involved in the question of William’s claims to the English throne. 

From the conquest down to the end of the reign of John, he gives a 
sound and scholarly account of the gradual development of the Norman- 
Angevin kingdom until it reached a turning point in Magna Carta. When 
one lays down the work, he cannot but feel that he has obtained a solid 
understanding of the period. 

Yet there are some weaknesses in the book which must be noted. One 
is that the reader sometimes feels the confusing effect of over-condensa- 
tion of the material, especially in matters relating to the growth of the 
legal system. If one should come to the book without any background for 
the period, he might find the going rather difficult because of inadequate 
explanation of technical terms. Another point which might be raised is 
the author’s tendency toward the idealization of some of his characters, 
such as Thomas Becket. Perhaps a little more attention to Norman and 
Angevin dealings with Scotland might also have paid dividends. 

Despite these minor weaknesses, the good points far outweigh any 
faults. Descriptions are generally accurate and, in the case of the indi- 
vidual characters, life-like. There is no tendency to fit all individuals into 
the same mold. At the same time, there is often a freshness in the ap- 
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proach to a person or situation which gives interesting new insights. This 
is particularly true in the case of men such as King John. 

This should be a valuable work for those who wish an adequate under- 
standing of Norman-Angevin England. It provides a background for 
further study, pointing as a sign post to many avenues along which one 
might carry on exploration. If all the volumes of the series are of the 
same caliber, they should meet a need by synthesizing the results of recent 
monographic scholarship. 


McGill University W. S. Reid 


The Office of Prime Minister. By Byrum E. Carter. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 362. Appendices, index. $5.00.) 


Growing more conspicuous day by day, even if not in theory more 
important, the office of prime minister is the fulcrum of English govern- 
ment, and takes the place which the cabinet once held in that respect. 
Or so it seems. 

Our eyes have been dazzled recently by Winston Churchill just as 
they were dazzled by Lloyd George thirty years ago, or by the exaggerated 
images of Gladstone and Disraeli of the last century. But the value of 
Professor Carter’s study is that he does not prefer journalistic attitudes 
to facts, and his study is in the main tradition of English constitutional 
writing which attempts to give the facts and the reasonable conclusions 
which can be drawn from them. Carter does not build up the prime min- 
ister to be a happy dictator, but simply as a great official worthy of serious 
study. 

Curiously enough the problem of material for such a study is serious. 
That men who live so conspicuously should be so hard to learn about is 
one of the contradictions of English government. The nineteenth century 
is extraordinarily well documented. The twentieth century offers “far less 
adequate materials” as Carter says. In the first place, most nineteenth 
century statesmen were the subject of “lives and letters” of full scale, 
written by men with access to confidential facts. The twentieth-century 
statesmen are less adequately written up, and some like Lloyd George and 
Churchill — helped by large staffs — have preferred to do their own biog- 
raphies. Again, the parliamentary debates record what ministers say, but 
ministers say less and say it less frankly. Then, too, the commentator who 
knows the great intimately because he shares their social life is almost 
non-existent. And finally, for the last century we have letters of Queen 
Victoria—a thread, a backbone —but royal archives since hers are 
reticent. 

Carter has used what is available, and has written an excellent study, 
using sound judgment and thorough research. If the result is not spec- 
tacular it is because the nineteenth century characters have lost their 
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glamor and the twentieth century has not yet earned it in the routine 
work of government. 

The author begins with a sketch of the development of the office and 
follows with chapters on a variety of topics. He discusses the selection of 
the prime minister as a problem of history. He presents a novelty in a 
discussion of the prime minister and the public. He very keenly shows 
the position of the prime minister in the party structure. The remaining 
substantive chapters are on the prime minister and the formation of a 
government, the cabinet, parliament, and foreign affairs and war. On 
these central points Carter’s book is not to be taken as a definitive con- 
stitutional study, but it will be a useful place for easy reference. And the 
story is brought up to date. 

Concluding observations of the author are made with a decent reserve. 
Nothing revolutionary is going on, and yet important changes occur. An 
interesting appendix and excellent footnotes give the proper scholarly 
ballast to a very seaworthy structure. 


Lafayette College Eugene P. Chase 






The Bourgeoisie in 18th Century France. By Elinor G. Barber. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 165. Bibliography, index. 
$3.50.) 

This admirable study defines the eighteenth-century French bour- 
geoisie in present-day sociological terms, delimits its professional and 
occupational boundaries, outlines its changing religious value-systems, 
and analyzes its complex attitudes towards social mobility. The discussion 
is well nourished with apt examples from contemporary sources which 
prevent the categories from becoming empty and lifeless. I know of no 
more succinct treatment of the subject in any language. This volume 
should be particularly welcome to students and teachers of the social 
origins of the French Revolution. When results of current archival re- 
search on the bourgeoisie — an inquiry recently given a new lease of life 
in French historical circles — are published, I would hazard the guess that 
the author’s generalizations will be amply corroborated by the statistical 
evidence of notarial and other local records. 

Mrs. Barber presents in a completely convincing manner the crucial 
role of marriage customs in the changing patterns of mobility, even 
though the data cannot yet be quantified. The key social phenomena of 
mésalliance and disparagement are successfully communicated to readers 
who belong to the “American open-class society.” Instead of limiting her- 
self to the kind of class analysis which indulges in a simplistic, anthropo- 
morphic presentation of bourgeois desires, the author describes a multi- 
plicity of contradictory tensions within the social strata of eighteenth- 
century France. The bourgeoisie does not emerge as an undifferentiated 
class; at the same time, the author avoids a facile dismissal of the tradi- 
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tional meaning of the term. It is the merit of this work that it explores an 
historical concept to the point where it becomes nuanced, varied, work- 
able, and realistic. 

If I should venture a caveat, it would be directed not against the treat- 
ment of the French material, but against the introductory abstractions 
on the nature of social roles and the function of religious belief. In this 
area the author sets forth as universals some patterns of behavior which 
may be restricted in their applicability to specific times and places. Aside 
from such brief theoretical excursions about which reasonable men may 
differ, this is a tightly-knit study characterized by a fine mastery of French 
sources and a readable style. It makes an excellent companion volume 
to Franklin Ford’s Sword and Robe. 


Brandeis University Frank E. Manuel 


The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702: A History of the Origins 
of an American Colony. By John E. Pomfret. (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 298. Map, appendix, index. $5.00.) 


Not often do we have a book from an author who apparently knows 
every discoverable detail of his subject and who has pondered each fact 
until it has yielded the last shred of meaning. Dr. Pomfret has given us 
this rare treat in his monograph on the beginnings of West New Jersey, 
a tangled story full of conflicts among colonial powers — Dutch, Swedish, 
and English — of ambitious promoters, personal intrigues, misunderstand- 
ings, and cross-purposes. This is the stuff of the seventeenth century, 
notable for its treacherous footings among quicksands that suck under 
the unwary. Through it we must be guided if we are to understand the 
complications of a later day; Pomfret has undertaken to map this route, 
and happily he has carried it off with éclat. 

A synopsis can give at best an inadequate idea of this volume — the 
rich texture, the informed generalizations — and no conception at all of 
the masterly handling of the threads that in less skillful hands could easily 
become hopelessly tangled. The four initial chapters carry the account 
through the establishment of the first Dutch outposts, the Swedish occupa- 
tion, the Dutch conquest, and finally the seizure by England. Following 
these preliminaries the hstory of the first “holy experiment” begins with 
the transactions among Fenwick, Byllynge, and the trustees, including 
William Penn. Three succeeding chapters on “The Concessions and 
Agreements,” “Burlington, First Years,” and “The Collapse of the 
Quaker Commonwealth” give a brilliant account of the lesser known, and 
hitherto far more imperfectly understood, attempt of the Quakers to 
found a colony after their own ideas in the New World. Starting with 
the discoveries that enabled him to identify the Proprietors of West Jer- 
sey, the author gives us an analysis of the Concessions, the immigration 
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that founded Burlington, and the difficulties of the Quakers with the man 
of “soft and crafty dealings,” Edward Byllynge. 

A trio of chapters beginning with “The Disintegration of the Pro- 
prietary” brings the chronological account to the year 1702 when the 
crown assumed control of West New Jersey and lumped this proprietary 
together with its eastern counterpart into one province under a single 
governor. These last fifteen years of the independent West Jersey pro- 
prietary were dominated on the English side by the fabulous Dr. Daniel 
Coxe, successor to Byllynge as chief proprietor, and by the West New Jer- 
sey Society, a mercenary group of London investors to whom Coxe sold his 
interest and the right of government. Toward the end of this period, the 
failure of the Londoners and the proprietors residing in the colony to 
establish rapport aggravated the inherent defect of dual authority until 
anything properly described as a going system of government ceased to 
exist. Only the pacific temper of the Quakers kept anarchic tendencies 
within bounds, and even the Quaker community had been rent by the 
Keithian schism. As Pomfret clearly shows, these final developments stem 
from no single cause. Conflict between London and the colony was a 
basic ingredient. But the policies of the Board of Trade, the activities of 
adventurers such as Jeremiah Basse, altercations over property rights, the 
growth of an anti-Quaker faction, and dissensions among the Quakers, 
all must be added to the special blend of confusion that was to have such 
consequences for the following century. 

It is an outstanding merit of this account that complications are never 
multiplied upon the reader until he is overwhelmed by the burden of 
fact or lost in its volume. The most detailed recitals are related to the 
over-all scheme of the chapter in which they occur. The reader is con- 
stantly put in mind of the larger picture, of the rivalries among empires, 
of British policy toward the colonies when these policies impinge on local 
affairs, of developments in proprietary circles, and the like. Moreover the 
discoveries, and they are numerous, are never expanded to such dimen- 
sions that the narrative is thrown out of balance. In brief, this is a model 
for the writing of early American history —a presentation marked by 
balance and proportion, clearly drawn, and above all written with a keen 
perception of the forces molding American society and institutions. 


University of Nebraska Aubrey C. Land 






The Present State of Virginia From Whence is Inferred a Short View of 
Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Richard L. Morton. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 295. Illustrations, notes, index. $5.00.) 


After four years in Virginia, during which time he was professor of 
mathematics at William and Mary, a friend of Governor Spotswood, chap- 
lain of the House of Burgesses, “lecturer” at Bruton Parish Church, and 
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minister of the Jamestown church, the Reverend Hugh Jones returned 
to England in 1721. He took with him a strong interest in and sympathy 
for the colony to which he shortly returned. He felt that the colonies, 
if guided and aided by Great Britain, were capable of “great improve- 
ments,” and that Virginia was the most promising colony of all. ‘There 
had been many attempts at aid in the past, but all too often they had 
been frustrated by British ignorance of the colonies and by nearsighted 
policies. To spread “correct notions of the true state of the Plantations” 
Hugh Jones write The Present State of Virginia which was published in 
1724. The book shows that Hugh Jones also took to England a solid store 
of information about Virginia. 

Jones’s principal desire was to bring improvements in religion and 
education. In addition to the usual account of the Indians, natural his- 
tory, etc., his account of Virginia pays particular attention to these fields, 
and is especially valuable because he was able, although a minister and 
close to royal officials, to sympathize with the Virginians. He felt that 
ministers were mistaken to engage in disputes over pay or minor points 
of ceremony. Practice in nonessentials should be adjusted to Virginian 
conditions and the “humour” of the people. Many attempts at improve- 
ments, from the conversion of the Indians to the education of the Vir- 
ginia youth, failed because they did not take into account the peculiar 
characteristics of the people. Hugh Jones attempted to inform his audi- 
ence of these characteristics, and as he lived in Williamsburg, the nerve 
center of Virginia, and moved in the upper circles, we have 2 valuable 
picture of the Virginia gentry at the period when the class was beginning 
to jell. Consider this observation: “They . . . are generally diverted by 
business or inclination from profound study, . . . and are for the most 
part only desirous of learning what is absolutely necessary, in the shortest 
and best method.” To this reviewer, this opportunity for insight into the 
American mind is the most fascinating part of the book. And along with 
this is a chance to observe the thinking of Hugh Jones, an eighteenth- 
century middle-of-the-road clergyman of broad sympathies and interests, 
and with a great desire for bettering colonial conditions. 

Morton has done an admirable and extensive job of editing the book: 
his introduction runs to forty-four pages and his notes on the text to one 
hundred twenty-four pages. Perhaps he has overdone it; a knowledge of 
the Indians in Virginia of 1955 does not add to the understanding of 
Hugh Jones's Virginia. There is need for a few more brief explanatory 
notes; for example, the modern reader is likely to misinterpret “humour” 
as Hugh Jones used it. Morton has been generous in filling the notes with 
further references; the index is adequate and superior to most. 

The Virginia Historical Society and Morton are to be thanked for this 
usable edition of a valuable work. It is a pity that it costs five dollars. 


Cadiz, Ohio R. D. Ronsheim 
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Yankees and Creoles, The Trade Between North America and the West 
Indies before the American Revolution. By Richard Pares. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 168. End maps, index. $4.75.) 


This is an excellent analysis and summary of a phase in American 
economic history that has been more frequently the subject of comment 
than of close study. If some of its conclusions lack novelty today, this 
could not have been said twenty-five years ago, when Pares did the re- 
search on which the study is based. Meanwhile, when other projects and 
the war made it impossible for the author to write up his notes, more 
specialized works, such as that of James B. Hedges on the Browns of 
Providence, have made the conditions of our colonial trade with the West 
Indies somewhat better known. Even so, this first attempt to review the 
full subject has much in it that merits attention. 

The book treats the subject topically in four chapters entitled ““The 
Traders,” “The Outward Cargoes,” ‘The Return Cargoes,” and “The 
West India Trade in the North American Economy.” The first chapter 
serves also as a partly chronological introduction to the main body of 
the text which relates very largely of course to the eighteenth century. 
In the preceding century, when the trade had its beginning, the London 
merchants had taken the initiative in its development and the West 
Indian settlers themselves frequently had a share in it. By 1733, the con- 
trol of the trade had passed almost exclusively to the North American 
merchants, chiefly those of Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and New- 
port, and later of Providence and Baltimore. The basic explanation for 
this shift would seem to be the enterprise of the northern merchants who, 
depending largely on their own shipping, so guaranteed the annual sup- 
ply of the sugar plantations as to make it unnecessary for either the local 
planters or London to assume any major responsibility. 

The outward cargoes were distinguished chiefly by their great variety, 
a fact attributable in large part to the necessity exporters faced of dealing, 
as local merchants, in a barter trade with the backcountry of their own 
provinces. As a result the merchants of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia accumulated a miscellany of goods that could be turned to account 
only by exporting them to the West Indies. At the same time, these mer- 
chants sought the produce of Virginia and other provinces, for their pur- 
pose in the West Indian trade was not merely to get bills of exchange for 
sugar exported to London but actual possession of the molasses necessary 
to support an expanding production of rum in North America. In the 
pursuit of this purpose, they might turn as readily to the French or other 
foreign plantations as to the British possessions. The Molasses Act of 1733 
represented in no small part an attempt to protect the West Indian 
distilleries. 

Return cargoes were comparably varied. They included sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum, Negroes, salt, and other commodities for which the northern 
trader had to trade in the West Indies in order to get a cargo for his 
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homeward bound vessels. It was a business that depended literally upon 
trade, and shipowners had to rely heavily upon the discretion of their 
shipmasters. At times, though rarely, the best deal might be to load a 
cargo for England. 

In his final chapter the author draws an important conclusion: “Very 
few of the great mercantile fortunes were built up without the help of 
the West India trade; but none that I can remember was built up by it 
alone before the Revolution.” The West Indian trade had aided North 
America in clearing its debts with Britain, but payments on that debt 
were increasingly made by the produce of North America itself — 
whether iron, whale oil, shipping, tobacco, or other. Moreover, the North 
American merchant had continued to depend in important instances 
upon British capital, but the West Indian trade had also contributed to 
the formation of American capital. 


Princeton University Wesley Frank Craven 


Ben Franklin’s Privateers: A Naval Epic of the American Revolution. By 
William Bell Clark. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1956. Pp. vii, 198. Illustrations, maps, appendix, bibliography, index. 
$3-75-) 

By intensive research in unfrequented places Clark has uncovered one 
of the best yarns of the Revolutionary War. Told simply and with no 


attempt at fictionalizing, it is an amazing story of Americain-commis- 
sioned, French-owned, and Irish smuggler-manned privateers — an inter- 
national collaboration small in scale and of short duration but most 
effective while it lasied. With plenty of intrigue afloat and ashore, hard- 
fought seafights and heart-breaking shipwrecks, this little book has all 
the makings of a rousing historical novel. Had only documentary evidence 
turned up the girl-in-port! 

How did Franklin, albeit no stranger to cloak and dagger, become 
involved in this thriller? It began early on a March morning in 1779 
when a handsome twenty-five year old Irish mariner engineered a jail 
break from Dublin’s “Black Dog” and recaptured his smuggling cutter 
from His Majesty’s revenue officers in the harbor. Pirates now in the eyes 
of the law, Luke Ryan and his tough crew set sail for France where an 
American flag might make privateersmen out of pirates and at the same 
time afford more profits than smuggling. Franklin was interested. While 
a French merchant outfitted the ship, the American minister gave it a 
commission and, humanitarian that he was, instructed it to capture Eng- 
lishmen to exchange for Americans rotting in British prisons. 

Two more cutters were similarly manned and commissioned by Frank- 
lin and for over a year the three privateers swept around Land’s End and 
up and down the Irish Sea committing amazing depredations while out- 
running or outfighting every British ship sent against them. One, the 
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Black Princess, out from Morlaix, had two hard fights, ransomed twenty- 
six prizes, burned two more whose captains would not ransom, and 
brought in a final prize and eighteen prisoners all in a cruise of but 
twenty days. 

Clark writes with ease and a sure nautical touch. The maps are help- 
ful, but just what does a sixty-five foot, sixteen-gun cutter manned by a 
crew of ninety look like? A drawing would help the landsman here. 

Franklin’s privateersmen, though supreme at sea, ran afoul ashore. A 
combination of official red tape, embarrassments over international law, 
and pressure from the French government finally forced an end to the 
voyages. Franklin's original aim had not been fulfilled; his Irish captains 
had consistently preferred longer cruises and more prizes to shorter 
cruises and more prisoners. The American minister could, however, re- 
joice in the havoc wrought by his bold captains’ forays on British shipping 
and the consequent discomfiture of the British Admiralty and Lloyd’s of 
London. 

This excellent little book, published in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of Franklin’s birth, is not so revealing a portrait of the good 
Doctor as a “persistent humanitarian” as it is of the contribution to 
American independence made by “ ‘Several Fellows that broke out of 
Dublin Gaol and there fore are a desperate Crew having the Halter about 
their Necks.’ ” 


Memphis State College Lee N. Newcomer 


The Birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791. By Robert Allen Rutland. 
(Chapei Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. vi, 243. Ap- 
pendices, index. $5.00.) 


This is an excellent and timely summary of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Bill of Rights. With interesting, indeed full detail, the author 
traces the origin of the concept in both early English and colonial prac- 
tices, laws, and philosophy, and then relates its development and final 
enactment in the ten amendments to the constitution. The emphasis in 
the book is on the ratification fights in the several states which demanded 
the inclusion of a bill of rights in the constitution. While Mason and 
Madison are given their proper share of credit for the contents of the Bill 
and its final success, Rutland makes it clear that there was strong colonial 
sentiment in all the colonies for such guarantees of individual liberties, 
and that the advocates of the amendments were operating in a favorable 
climate of opinion almost everywhere. 

This material has been carefully prepared from the sources, and al- 
though it does not basically alter our present thinking on the subject, it 
constitutes a much needed bringing together of factual information and 
mature thought on the significance of the Bill in American history. 

The final chapter deals with the Bill of Rights since 1791, and in many 
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ways it is the most interesting of them all although it does not pretend 
to be a definitive study of the subject. It is the author’s purpose here to 
ask the questions: How has the Bill of Rights fared in law and practice 
since its adoption? Does the individual in the United States today have 
greater or less protection in his individual rights than his ancestor in 
1791? In answering these questions, the author selects a few illustrations 
of how the amendments were applied, or not applied, in such crises as 
the abolition controversy, the Civil War, and the long fight of Negroes 
for equal rights. He reaches no strong conclusion, but his clear feeling 
is that the tremendous changes which have taken place in the nation, its 
society and economy, and in the world since 1791 have drastically affected 
the application of the Bill of Rights and that perhaps the nation today 
is more concerned about its safety than about the individual’s freedom. 
He is led to this conclusion by his concern over congressional inves- 
tigating committees and the condemnation of “Fifth Amendment 
communists.” 

Perhaps we are too close to the events to be objective, but my own 
feeling is that the country will weather this crisis as it has others, and 
that in retrospect we will see that the concept of individual freedom in 
this country has been strengthened rather than weakened by the 
experience. 


University of Louisville Philip Davidson 


Empire on the Pacific: A Study in American Continental Expansion. By 
Norman A. Graebner. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1955. 
Pp. ix, 278. Bibliographical essay, index. $4.50.) 


The publishers of this volume describe it as a book with “a fresh in- 
terpretation” which makes a “major contribution” to our understanding 
of the expansionist policies of the Polk administration and will modify 
our judgments of the development of manifest destiny. One need not be- 
lieve that this is the definitive treatment of the topic to agree that the 
book justifies this praise. 

Professor Graebner’s theses may be briefly stated. He believes that the 
significant interest of the United States in the acquisition of Oregon and 
California came from maritime contacts which had been developed many 
years earlier; that the objective of Polk was to acquire for the United 
States a series of harbors along the Pacific coast from the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca to San Diego; that the anticipation of a Pacific railroad and its 
probable stimulus to trans-Pacific trade gave urgency to the acquisition 
of these ports; that the recognition of the value of San Francisco as the 
greatest of these harbors justified a compromise of the Oregon question; 
and that by a happy coincidence both Whigs and Democrats, though for 
different reasons, agreed that these were desirable objectives. 

Inevitably the author is compelled to devote considerable space to the 
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intricacies of politics in which Polk was so continuously immersed. The 
resulting portrait of Polk is not always flattering; and the beleaguered 
president emerges as a curious combination of parochial partisan and 
clear-minded statesman, whose grasp of the problem and whose steadfast 
pursuit of his objectives enabled him to win an empire even while tor- 
tured by suspicion of nearly all with whom he was associated. Perhaps this 
is as fair a judgment of Polk as we may hope to have. 

In a book which is frankly designed to reinterpret well-known events, 
it is inescapable that the author’s own views will be carefully scrutinized 
and sometimes challenged. It may be argued that he underestimates the 
role of Texas in American politics (p. 13), that he oversimplifies the 
course of Anglo-American diplomacy relative to Oregon after 1815 (p. 
26), or that he minimizes too greatly the impact of migration to the 
west coast upon both events and policy. These are matters of interpreta- 
tion upon which we can never have full agreement. But in a book which 
emphasizes the relation of maritime interests to the fate of Oregon and 
California, it would have been helpful if he had expanded his account 
to include some attention to the colonial rivalries in Oceania and to the 
possible effect which these competing interests had on the determination 
of the United States to obtain a foothold upon the Pacific coast while 
there was still time to do so. 

The research upon which this volume is based is careful and thorough, 
and the author's interpretations are novel and provocative. It seems fair 
to conclude, however, that no single interpretation of this complex theme 
— however well buttressed by the sources — can be completely satisfying. 
The story of American expansion to the Pacific is large enough to com- 
mand the attention of scholars for many years, and to the already fuil 
shelf of monographs dealing with the subject doubtless other scholarly 
works will be added. Among all these, the present work will be one which 
can not be neglected by those who hope to understand this central chap- 
ter in the history of American expansion. 


Vanderbilt University Harold Whitman Bradley 


With Beauregard in Mexico: The Mexican War Reminiscences of P. G. 
T. Beauregard. Edited with an introduction by T. Harry Williams. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 116. Illus- 
trations, maps, appendix, index. $5.00.) 


T. Harry Williams, professor of history at Louisiana State University, 
has ably edited Beauregard’s reminiscences of the Mexican War. The 
author, using a vast store of information assembled in preparation for his 
monumental work P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray, includes a 
plethora of annotations to supplement the “Gallant Creole’s” succinct 
account. Documents like Beauregard’s narrative are of interest to the 
historical scholar for several reasons. Here one meets, in subordinate 
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roles, numerous men who were to play leading parts in the American 
“Tliad.” It was the training-school for the later and larger conflict. 

Despite two brevets for gallantry and meritorious conduct in the 
Mexican War, fatal flaws in Beauregard’s military character which were 
to have dire consequences in the Civil War are revealed. Even at this 
early date the reader is well aware of a Napoleonic complex that was to 
assert itself more and more as the years progressed. A decade and a half 
later Beauregard would essay grand strategy the implementation of which 
would require resources far beyond those of a bankrupt and agrarian 
people. Even at this early stage of his career the Louisianian casts asper- 
sions on his superiors’ abilities and exhibits a sensitivity of feelings that 
boded ill for the future. While Beauregard was undoubtedly a man of 
great personal courage, in times of crisis his constitution seemed to give 
way and he was confined to his quarters with sundry ills. This volume 
is a must for the Civil War scholar. 


Vicksburg National Military Park Edwin C. Bearss 


Civil War on the Western Border, 1854-1865. By Jay Monaghan. (Boston: 


Little, Brown and Company, 1955. Pp. x, 454. Notes, sources, index. 
$6.00.) 


In this book, “Western Border” is taken to mean Kansas, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. It opens with a discussion of the Kansas-Nebraska Act; it 
closes with the suicide of the confused “Grim Chieftain,” James H. Lane, 
on July 11, 1866. The author has little to say about the Sibley expedition 
up the Rio Grande, nor does he deal with the impact of the war upon 
other parts of the trans-Mississippi West. The book has at least two dis- 
tinguishing features: it covers the subject in satisfying proportions and in 
considerable detail; it makes interesting and lively reading. Roughly, a 
third of the chapters concern “Bleeding Kansas” prior to secession of the 
southern states, and the remaining chapters relate to military operations 
on the “Western Border.” 

Without bogging down in analyses of constitutional and ideological 
controversies, Monaghan presents a straightforward account of the influx 
into Kansas of opposing proslavery and antislavery factions. With the 
instinct and facility of a top newspaper reporter, he presents graphic ac- 
counts of the recriminatory tactics pursued by the Lawrence and Shawnee 
Mission factions and of the ineffectual role played by Kansas territorial 
governors. Characters— notable and notorious—are quite clearly de- 
lineated and appraised. Thus we see “Old Brown” and sons silently 
swinging their cutlasses at helpless proslavery victims. We see them, fol- 
lowing a night of slaughter, invoking the blessings of the Almighty before 
eating breakfast with bloodstained hands. We see, too, Senator David R. 
Atchison, self-styled “biggest frog” from Frogtown, Kentucky — saying at 
the first sacking of Lawrence: “ “Boys, this day I’m a Kickapoo Ranger, 
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by God! . . . If any man or woman dare stand before you, blow them 
[sic] to hell with a chunk of cold lead.’” Then at the return engagement, 
August 20, 1863, we follow the major moves of Quantrell’s five-hundred- 
man raid upon helpless Lawrence. The mission was accomplished with 
finesse. “On the streets, in gutters, on porches, in yards, a hundred and 
eighty-three men and boys were found dead or dying,” says Monaghan. 
From his point of view, Quantrell had reasons for gloating and saying, 
as he rode away: “ ‘By God, Atchison never whipped Lawrence like this.’ ” 
Raids may well have been a feature of the border fighting, but head-on 
battles were certainly not unknown. For example, some of the bloodiest 
fighting of the war took place at Wilson Creek, September 10, 1861. In 
this battle the Union suffered 1,317 casualties, the Confederates 1,230. 
The author points out that on a percentage basis over-all casualties suf- 
fered at Wilson Creek were the highest of any battle in the Civil War. 

The author's account of battles on the “Western Border” leaves little 
to be desired save orientation as to place. In a book which describes en- 
gagements at such places as Wakarusa, Cabin Creek, Pilot Knob, Prairie 
Grove, Osceola, Zagoni, and Pea Ridge, it is poor economy to omit maps. 
The absence of maps and illustrations devalue an otherwise meritorious 
book. The general reader invited to share the enjoyment of this book 
would probably have preferred maps and illustrations to eighty pages 
of notes and bibliography. The plodding scholar, with access to atlases, 
will doubtless be grateful for the extensive documentation. 


Indiana University Oscar Osburn Winther 


Johnny Green of the Orphan Brigade: The Journal of a Confederate 
Soldier. By John Williams Green. Edited by A. D. Kirwan. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii, 217. Maps, index. $3.50.) 


This journai cf John Williams Green, Confederate extraordinary, is 
a rewarding, noteworthy addition to the bulky bibliography of the 
American Civil War. The volume offers the reader — casual or serious — 
an unforgettable insight into war from the point of view of a lesser 
ranked participant. Few secondary accounts of the vicious fratricidal 
struggle can be at once as dramatically impassive and as intensely grip- 
ping as this remembrance of an observant, intelligent enlisted soldier. 

Johnny Green was the sort of fighting man that generals pray for. 
He was young, sensible, courageous, disciplined, aggressive, physically 
able, and wholly convinced of the righteousness of his cause. He volun- 
teered in 1861 and became a member of a truly élite fighting unit, the 
First Kentucky or “Orphan Brigade.” He entered service as a private 
and left it as a sergeant. 

The wartime activity of the First Kentucky Brigade was extensive and 
varied. Essentially a foot-soldier group, the “Orphans” participated in 
assault charges, fixed defensive battles, forced marches, rear guard stands, 
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and retrograde movements. The Brigade operated in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. The “Orphans” 
were in the thick of things at Shiloh, Corinth, Murfreesboro, Chicka- 
mauga, Kennesaw Mountain, and Atlanta. Indeed, they fought, or stood 
ready to fight, throughout the Confederate West. Johnny Green, despite 
wounds and illness, was with them body and soul wherever they marched. 

By comparison with the run of soldier remembrances, Green’s journal 
is exceptionally well written. Basically a narrative of military maneuver, 
it offers in addition unbeatable accounts of a common soldier’s less vio- 
lent experiences in camp and on leave. Above all, it is vividly illustrative 
of the bravery and cowardice, hope and despair, gentleness and savagery, 
humor and pathos which are among the paradoxical ingredients of 
warfare. 

Kirwan’s editing of Johnny Green’s hand-written manuscript is com- 
mendable in every respect. The editor’s fine introduction includes both 
a biographical sketch of the Rebel author and a sound if laudatory evalu- 
ation of the Orphan Brigade. Each chapter division of the journal is 
prefaced with brief, cogent paragraphs which set the historical stage. The 
numerous explanatory footnotes indicate the thoroughness and excel- 
lence of the over-all research effort. 

Six clear and uncluttered full-page battle maps are added to the text. 
The index is usable but is concerned with names and places, to the near 
exclusion of subjects. The quality of manufacture of the book is high, 
and the University of Kentucky Press is to be complimented in that 
connection. 


Clemson College Jack Kenny Williams 


The Life of Matthew Simpson. By Robert D. Clark. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xi, 344. Notes, index. $5.50.) 


Bishop Matthew Simpson (1811-1884) was the most prominent figure 
in American Methodism during the Civil War period. He was particu- 
larly famous for his oratory, and the present book by the chairman of 
the speech department at the University of Oregon is the outgrowth of 
a dissertation on Simpson as a speaker, presented at the University of 
Southern California in 1946. It is a pleasant, gracefully written, and 
well-documented biography which almost any educated person with an 
interest in the American past might enjoy reading. 

Simpson was born in an Ohio backwoods village, and his father, a 
storekeeper, died soon after Matthew's birth. While his educational and 
cultural heritage was meager, he was a talented youth who took advantage 
of every opportunity to improve his mind. After brief experiences in 
medicine and in teaching, he became a Methodist circuit rider in 1834. 
The next fifty years saw remarkable changes in the nature and structure 
of Methodism, and Simpson’s career affords a fine vantage point from 
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which to view them. Becoming convinced early in his ministry that the 
Methodist Church should compete with other denominations in the edu- 
cational field, he served for nine years (1839-1848) as president of Indiana 
Asbury (now DePauw) University. Clark’s biography provides a delight- 
ful description of the early days of this institution. 

Simpson was a delegate to the Methodist General Conference of 1844 
when the denomination split over the slavery issue, and perhaps the most 
valuable scholarly contribution of this book is the light it sheds on this 
painful schism and its consequences. Becoming editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate in 1848, Simpson attracted considerable attention by 
his antislavery utterances. His fame as an orator reached its peak during 
the Civil War, which he used as the occasion for numerous patriotic ad- 
dresses. Efforts to secure the appointment of Methodists to high office 
and to advance the cause of Northern Methodism in the South involved 
him in Republican Party politics and brought him acquaintance with 
Lincoln, Stanton, and other political leaders. He preached in the House 
of Representatives the day after the Second Inaugural and was chosen 
to deliver Lincoln’s funeral oration the next month. A radical in recon- 
struction, he pressed for the impeachment of Johnson. He was on friendly 
terms with Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur. His headquarters as a 
Methodist bishop were successively in Pittsburgh, Evanston (lIll.), and 
Philadelphia, but his work carried him throughout the country and he 
made extended trips to the West Coast, to Europe, and to the Holy Land. 

While essentially conservative in both religion and politics, Simpson 
contributed to several reform movements and to progressive currents in 
the Methodist Church. Though his lasting contributions seem thin — he 
wrote no important books and sponsored no great theological system — he 
had a tremendous reputation in his own day. Simpson’s chief significance 
may well have been his role in the identification of Christianity with the 
American way of life which has been one of the outstanding features of 
our religious history. No prophet of divine judgment, no preacher of re- 
pentance, he was, as Clark puts it, “a eulogist of country and church.” 


The Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


The Economic Thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Origins of the 
New Deal. By Daniel R. Fusfeld. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. Pp. 337. Bibliography, notes, index. $5.00.) 


This book should prove a valuable corrective to the interpretation 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt's economic ideas given by Broadus Mitchell, 
George Soule, and especially Richard Hofstadter who emphasized what 
John Maynard Keynes called Roosevelt's lack of “economic literacy.” 
Fusfeld undertakes to prove that Roosevelt had a “well developed eco- 
nomic philosophy — largely derived from Progressivism — which was the 
basis of his political program.” At the same time, he recognizes the will- 
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ingness of the squire of Hyde Park to “postpone, shift his ground, and 
compromise in order to reach his goals.” 

The author attempts no tenuous connection between Roosevelt and 
the great economic thinkers, but finds the roots of his ideas in the kind 
of life he lived and in the ideological climate of the times. The tap root 
lay in Roosevelt’s absorption of the noblesse oblige paternalistic ideas of 
the Hudson River valley aristocracy which was largely aloof from the 
prejudices of business, labor, and commercial farming. 

FDR’s emergence in the New York Senate in 1910 coincided with the 
flood tide of the progressive movement, and as early as 1912 he expressed 
a willingness for the government to accept a greatly expanded role in 
the direction of the economy. His recommendations for the Democratic 
platform of 1920 reflected clearly his belief in economic intervention. 
Fusfeld modifies somewhat the Perkins and Gunther belief that Roose- 
velt’s illness of 1921-22 gave him a sudden insight into economics, but it 
is true that he read more widely and that he buttressed his beliefs with 
what he considered to be a modernized Jeffersonianism. 

As governor of New York, Roosevelt developed an elaborate program 
of regional planning involving the decentralization of industry. He 
favored lower taxes for the farmer, farm-to-market roads, development 
of electric power, improved facilities for marketing farm products, and 
reforestation linked to soil conservation. He was almost uniformly favor- 
able to labor, though he was not too successful in securing labor reform 
legislation. Roosevelt’s banking connections made him reluctant to sup- 
port banking reform, but by 1932 he recognized the necessity for more 
adequate legislation to protect depositors and to regulate the sale of 
securities. 

Fusfeld thinks that FDR was least qualified in the area of depression 
policies. Here Governor Roosevelt followed much the same “drift” that 
President Hoover followed nationally, and only gradually — as local ef- 
forts failed — did New York state assume responsibility for relief. Basic 
answers to the depression, he ultimately concluded, lay in the restoration 
of consumer purchasing power, freer credit for the small entrepreneur, 
tariff reduction, and above all in bold experimentation. 

To the careful reader of political speeches, Roosevelt outlined most 
of the New Deal in the campaign of 1932. Substantially, these ideas repre- 
sented a greater acceptance of planning than had hitherto been evidenced 
by the American people. Though Hoover called the campaign a “‘contest 
between two philosophies of government,” Fusfeld feels that this is too 
sharp a contrast, and that Roosevelt was “fundamentally a reformer who 
accepted the general framework of economic institutions of his time.” 

Despite the excellence of this well written book, one notes a few defi- 
ciencies. The digressions on the well known New Nationalism and New 
Freedom, for example, seriously detract from the mainstream of economic 
thought. While the author made good use of the sources, it seems that 
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Roosevelt's political self-consciousness restrained him from writing letters 
of the engaging candor of an earlier generation of American statesmen. 

One hopes that Fusfeld will now write a book that will trace Roose- 
velt’s economic ideas from 1933 to 1945. 


Stetson University Evans C. Johnson 


Congressional Politics in the Second World War. By Roland Young. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. 281. Appendices, index. 
$4.50.) 

Mr. Young has done a very competent job of telling the story of Con- 
gress during the war years of 1941-45. His material is well organized and 
well written; and it has the additional virtue of brevity. The author was 
fortunate in not having to rely solely on written records for information; 
as a Secretary of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in the early 
part of the war he was a first-hand observer of the men and events of 
which he writes. 

In the years immediately prior to United States entry into the war 
there had been considerable discussion in both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government as to what their respective roles should 
be in the event of the country’s involvement. Decisions had not been 
reached by December 7, 1941, but once war came the necessary adjust- 
ments were made rapidly and with relative ease. The President was given 
great powers but he was not a dictator; nor did Congress become a rubber 
stamp in delegating power. In the author’s words, “The President 
emerged as the over-all planner of political and economic action, and 
the role of Congress was that of altering, amending, objecting, and 
substituting.” 

The transition of the government from a peacetime to a wartime basis 
and the development of a series of complicated controls by Congress over 
policy, personnel, and money are discussed at some length. The compli- 
cated manpower problems of the war years and how Congress and the 
Administration tried to cope with them are the subject of one chapter. 
The simple phrase, “work or fight,” expressed the alternatives which were 
open to most men during the war, but it was the responsibility of Con- 
gress and the Administration to create or develop administrative patterns 
that would give meaning to these alternatives. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem was developed to administer the draft; the War Manpower Com- 
mission to coordinate and develop the domestic supply of manpower; and 
the War Labor Relations Board to resolve labor disputes and determine 
the conditions of work. 

The infinitely complicated nature of the problems which Congress 
and the Administration were called upon to cope with is well illustrated 
by their efforts to control prices. Once control was established over some 
prices, there seemed to be a need for controlling wages and salaries, sub- 
sidizing costs, rationing scarce items, and establishing standards of quality. 
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Nor did any of these factors remain stable; there were constant demands 
for adjustments between economic groups. 

The battle on the fiscal front was an interesting one. The question 
of how to raise the necessary money to fight a war became a social as well 
as an economic issue. How much should be raised by taxation? How 
much should be borrowed? What rate of profit should be permitted on 
war contracts? These, and dozens of related questions, confronted the 
congressional committees that were called upon to draft the major tax 
bills during the war. 

In addition to its obvious responsibilities for supplying funds and 
creating basic laws, Congress concerned itself with the conduct of the war 
and with military strategy and alliances from the first day of the war. 
Controversies over some half-dozen military and naval appointments de- 
veloped. The attitude Congress should adopt toward other members of 
the United Nations alliance became something of a problem. At the same 
time a new foreign policy was evolving which vastly altered the nature of 
United States commitments and interests. The broad goals of that policy 
were enunciated by the President in the form of the Atlantic Charter, 
the Four Freedoms, and United States participation in the proposed 
United Nations organization. In Congress, bipartisanship and bicam- 
eralism were increasingly utilized so that policy tended to be the product 
of both houses and of both parties. 

How to reconvert to a peacetime basis was another problem which 
Congress was called upon to handle during the war years. Special recon- 
version committees were established by both the Senate and the House 
to deal with such knotty problems as contract settlements, disposal of 
surplus property, and the “human side of reconversion.” This latter term 
was broadly used to include provisions for unemployment, employment, 
and reemployment. 

In a final chapter, the author attempts to evaluate the behavior of 
Congress during the last war and to assess the adequacy of its procedures 
for periods of crisis. As might have been expected, the record as he sees 
it was an uneven one. In some respects Young finds Congressional 
achievement praiseworthy; in others he would appear to regard the rec- 
ord as unsatisfactory. But Young should be permitted to tell his own 
story; this reviewer commends his Congressional Politics to all readers 
interested in the administration and conduct of our greatest war effort. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland Robert L. Thompson 


A History of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company. By 
Gerald T. White. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. xvii, 
229. Tables, appendices, index. $5.00.) 

Members of the business élite around Boston in the years 1811-1818 
were solicited to assist financially and otherwise in the organization of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The Hospital had perhaps more than its 
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share of organizational difficulties because of the depressed conditions of 
commerce during and after the War of 1812, and despite the impressive 
leadership of its fifty-six incorporators, it was forced to look elsewhere for 
additional support. The answer lay in organizing the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life Insurance Company. 

By terms of the legislative act chartering the company in 1818, the 
new firm was obligated to pay annually to the Hospital one third of the 
net profits of its life insurance business. Later, all aspects of the company’s 
activities were placed within the limits of the profit-sharing provision, and 
the Hospital has continued to receive part of its support from the 
company. 

As the name of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company 
fails to reveal its prominent role in foreshadowing the modern trust com- 
pany and the modern investment company, so the title of White’s work 
omits emphasis placed on the financial aspects of the firm. Nowhere is 
there an attempt to pay other than scant attention to the two other broad 
functions of an insurance company: soliciting applications for policies, 
and underwriting risks. As a chronological study of the investment of 
policyowner’s reserves— the third function — the work is a significant 
contribution to the literature of both the investment trust field and that 
of the insurance business. Had the author extended himself to include 
the sales and underwriting activities as thoroughly as the financial aspects 
are treated, his work perhaps would have suffered. In this respect, it is 
felt that the author planned his work and worked his plan wisely. 

Though well written, the treatise is not to be read lightly. Close scru- 
tiny reveals lessons in finance on almost every page. It is, indeed, a very 
creditable volume in the Harvard Studies in Business History. 


University of Texas Robert W. Strain 






The Religion of Negro Protestants. By Ruby F. Johnston. (New York: 


The Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. xxvi, 224. Tables, bibliography, 
index. $3.00.) 


A creditable book on the religion of Negro Protestants should attract 
wide interest among social scientists, students of religion, and the general 
public. If religious attitudes are examined in historical perspective, as 
Miss Johnston purports to do, the book should also be of keen interest 
to the professional historian. The importance of such a work is evident, 
if — as the author asserts — “by carefully examining the chapters compris- 
ing this study one can grasp with clarity the Negro’s present religious 
attitudes.” 

In a study seeking to appraise the attitudes of large groups there is 
always the problem of determining the extent to which official pronounce- 
ments represent the thinking of the rank-and-file. Miss Johnston attempts 
to minimize this problem by dealing directly with church communicants 
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through questionnaires, personal observations, and interviews, although 
some reliance is also placed on standard primary and secondary historical 
materials. In presenting and interpreting her data, she makes use of 
sociological concepts, and — for the benefit of those untrained in sociol- 
ogy — summarizes relevant postulates of Emile Durkheim, Talcott Par- 
sons, Vilfredo Pareto, and other well known social theorists. The author’s 
“normative principle” is honestly and forthrightly stated in the preface: 
“Men should employ techniques or go through procedures (norms) which 
ensure realization of abundant life in terms of principles of Christianity.” 

Perhaps there is nothing inherently incorrect in her methods, but the 
manner in which she applies her technique is shoddy. The size of the 
group from which information was solicited is not stated directly, but it 
appears from numerous tables that the total sample included only 167 
persons (clergy and rank-and-file) and 127 sermons, public prayers, and 
testimonials. The author’s efforts to make generalizations applicable to 
all Negro Protestantism from such limited evidence are obviously 
unacceptable. 

Some of the statistical data taken from religious censuses, the World 
Almanac, and other standard sources is irrelevant —and some of it is 
misused. Citing the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies, Miss Johnston as- 
serts that ‘“‘some churches which have experienced a decrease in member- 
ship since 1926 are the Church of Christ [?] and the Disciples of Christ. 
The decline of numerical strength in these particular churches may indi- 
cate schisms in the Holiness church [sic] and the consequent loss of num- 
bers to other churches of this type.” “Church of Christ” could refer to 
any of several sects. Recent Yearbooks of American Churches, published 
by the National Council of the Churches of Christ, show that the Disciples 
of Christ are increasing in number; and, of course, the Disciples are not 
a Holiness group. 

Many of the conclusions are trite: “Men’s attitudes change as educa- 
tion is acquired.” “A certain type of church attracts a certain type of 
follower.” “‘Churches seek to give more attention to man’s inclination to 
manifest reverent attitudes in communion with the Deity in religious 
worship.” “Some Protestants feel a need for a closer relationship with the 
Deity.” The conclusions that “only 9 out of 82 informants in South Caro- 
lina and Boston churches are not emotionally satisfied,” “the actions of 
thirty-one out of forty South Carolina State College students are influ- 
enced by traditional concepts of Heaven,” and “Christians today are not 
as positive that they are living according to the ten commandments as 
Christians of the past,” are apparently based on exceedingly flimsy 
evidence. 

This book will be of little value to serious scholars. And no one but 
a serious scholar would attempt to wade through the author’s technical 
and obscure jargon. 


Texas Western College Kenneth K. Bailey 
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The Republic of Indonesia. By Dorothy Woodman. (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. ix, 444. Map, biliography, index. $6.00.) 

There is a paucity of materials in English dealing with Indonesia, and 
those that do exist are either pro-Dutch or anti-Dutch. This book belongs 
to the latter category and fills, at least partially, the need for an English 
book on this new nation of more than eighty million people and some 
three thousand islands. The Republic of Indonesia is a combination of 
journalistic and scholarly styles, of travelog and research, with the author 
fully utilizing her trips to Indonesia and her study in this area. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first two parts give a general 
description of the geography and inhabitants of the islands including an 
inadequate historical survey from the early Hindu, Chinese, and Moslem 
invasions down to the eve of the last world war. There are separate sec- 
tions on the major islands: Java, Sumatra, Kalimantan (Borneo), the 
Moluccas, Sulawesi (Celebes), and Bali. Part three presents a chronologi- 
cal record of the Indonesian struggle for independence through its suc- 
cessive stages of Japanese occupation and stimulation, British interlude, 
Dutch re-occupation, and United States’ mediation to its successful 
achievement in 1948. 

The history of the Republic from its birth to April, 1955, is topically 
treated in part four. The chapter on education seems to be excellent. 
After three hundred years of colonization, the Dutch left the Indonesians 
93 per cent illiterate. Now, as a result of the great effort made by the 
Republic, the percentage of those who can read and write a little is much 
higher, although school facilities and personnel are still far inferior to 
those of western nations. Equally good are the chapters on cultural 
trends, social welfare, and public health and medicine which should 
interest many who desire to know the progress and present condition of 
the Indonesian Republic. 

Miss Woodman appears weak on political problems. The chapter 
dealing with political parties and trade unions is less illuminating than 
the preceding three chapters, possibly because the inter-related factors — 
such as the army influence on politics — are not very clear to her. 

Indonesian foreign policy and difficult domestic problems, such as 
political instability, internal insecurity, economic underdevelopment, and 
administrative complexity, are discussed in the final chapters. Usually the 
information is fuller for the period from 1950 to 1953; the later years are 
cursorily treated. 

There is nothing particularly new in this book, nor is there anything 
wrong in the factual presentation, but Miss Woodman’s over-sympathy 
with the Indonesians may occasionally be misleading. Everything she 
writes is not to be accepted at its face value, but since many westerners 
know relatively little about this area, her informative, timely, and some- 
what verbose book is a welcome addition to our knowledge. 
Indiana University Ssu-yii Teng 
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New Chapters 


Phi Alpha Theta now has a total of 151 chapters with the installation 
of three additional chapters since the last news report. 

On December 12, 1956, Zeta Epsilon chapter was established at Thiel 
College located at Greenville, Pennsylvania. The charter members were: 
Irma Carlson, Raymond Dunmire, Louis Edger, Edward Gamble, John 
Harman, Patricia Homer, Roy Johnson, Catherine Lynch, William 
Oesterlin, Donald Power, Theodore Scheifele, Keith Wagner and E. 
Parker Worley. 

Zeta Zeta chapter was installed at Lycoming College, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, on December 17th. The charter members who were initi- 
ated were: Lillian Albert, Thomas Barnes, David Burket, Robert Ewing, 
David Groner, Virginia Herlt, John Hunsinger, Charles Jayne, Jr., Cyn- 
thia Lim, John R. Neilson, Holly Pittock, Loring Priest, William Probst, 
William Raker, Jean Waltz, Frances Webb, Helen Weidman and John 
Ziegler. 

Louisiana State University, at Baton Rouge, provided Phi Alpha 
Theta with its 151st chapter, Zeta Eta, which was installed on December 
14, 1956. Charter members were: Lucile Caffrey, Edwin Davis, Nancy 
De Grummond, Robert Holtman, John Loos, John Moore, Walter Prich- 
ard, Walter Richardson, Charles Smith, George Tindall, Thomas Wil- 
liams, Jared Bradley, Vincent Byrnes, Jo Ann Carrigan, Corliss Curry, 
William Hair, Herman Higgins, Germaine Memelo, Merl Reed and 
Marion Ware. 


National Activities 


Four members of Phi Alpha Theta are studying abroad during the 
1956-57 academic year as Rotary Foundation Fellows. They are among 
122 outstanding college graduates from 32 countries to receive grants this 
year from Rotary International, world-wide service club organization. 
Richard D. Magee of Newtown, Pa., is studying psychology at University 
College in London, England. He received the Bachelor of Arts degree 
summa cum laude in 1955, and the Master of Arts degree in 1956, both 
from Temple University in Philadelphia. He was President of Alpha 
Upsilon Chapter and was elected to the Sword Society for men outstand- 
ing in service to the university. The Rotary Club of Newtown endorsed 
his application for the Fellowship. A graduate of Union University (B.A., 
1956) in Jackson, Tennessee, Robert Bell Sims, of Alamo, Tenn., is study- 
ing social science at the University of Sydney, Australia. At Union Uni- 
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versity he was Vice-President of Delta Psi Chapter, and was selected for 
Who’s Who Among Students in American Colleges and Universities. 
The Rotary Club of Alamo recommended him for the Fellowship. Study- 
ing sociology at the Central University in Caracas, Venezuela, will be 
Joan F. Skelston of Scranton, Pa., a graduate of Cedar Crest College (B.A., 
1956) in Allentown. At Cedar Crest College, where she was elected to 
Alpha Chi Chapter, she won the Award for Outstanding Work in Sociol- 
ogy and was advertising editor of the yearbook. She was sponsored for the 
Fellowship by the Rotary Club of Scranton. Bruce W. Thielemann of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is studying theology at St. Andrews University, Scotland, 
in preparation for a career in the ministry. A graduate of Westminster 
College (B.A., 1955), he is now a candidate for the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree at Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. At Westminster Col- 
lege, he was Treasurer of Alpha Xi Chapter and a member of Karux, 
pre-ministerial honor society. The Rotary Club of North Side Pittsburgh 
recommended him for the Fellowship. 

Past National Councillor, Donald Worcester, has taken a leave from 
the University of Florida and has accepted a lectureship under the Smith- 
Mundt Act. He will participate in the American Studies program begun 
at the University of Madrid last year. Professor Worcester will return in 
July, 1957 to resume his post at the University. 

All members of Phi Alpha Theta will mourn the passing of Professor 
Frank Lawrence Owsley, Sr., who died on October 21, 1956. Professor 
Owsley, Hugo Friedman Professor of Southern History at the University 
of Alabama, died in England, where he was lecturing at Cambridge Uni- 
versity under the Fulbright program. Born in Montgomery County, Ala- 
bama, January 20, 1890, Professor Owsley received his B.S. degree from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1911 and the M.S. degree in 1912. 
After several years teaching at his alma mater and at Birmingham-South- 
ern College, he joined the staff of Vanderbilt University. From there he 
went to the University of Chicago to do graduate work under the direc- 
tion of William E. Dodd. On completion of his Ph.D. at Chicago, Dr. 
Owsley returned to Vanderbilt where he spent twenty-five years teaching, 
directing doctoral programs, and actively engaging in research and publi- 
cation. In 1949 he joined the University of Alabama faculty. Among his 
many publications, King Cotton Diplomacy (1931) stands as a “classic” in 
its field. His most recent study was Plain Folk of the Old South, an elab- 
oration of the Fleming Lectures delivered by the author at Louisiana 
State University in 1948. At his death, he was busily engaged in writing 
what might well have been the definitive study of the diplomatic history 
of the War Between the States. Professor Owsley was not satisfied to 
pursue the beaten paths of historical interpretation; he worked with 
the passion of the explorer and instilled in his students much of the 
same spirit. With his deep and abiding interest in his students, all of 
whom held him in esteem and affection, Professor Owsley leaves behind 
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him a large number of highly capable and inspired young historians who 
will carry on in the paths which he so amply explored during his long 
and fruitful life as scholar and teacher. 


Regional Activities 


Beta Tau chapter of Queens College, Flushing, New York, played 
host to a regional meeting held on their campus, April 28, 1956. Partici- 
pating chapters included Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), Epsilon Theta 
(Hunter College), Epsilon Iota (Wagner College), Epsilon Omega (Long 
Island University), Alpha Mu (City College of New York), and Zeta Delta 
(Adelphi College). The luncheon address was delivered by Professor Ar- 
thur C. Cole of Brooklyn College and National Secretary-Treasurer, Don- 
ald B. Hoffman, presented an afternoon report on the national work of 
Phi Alpha Theta. 

As a memento of the regional meeting, Beta Tau published a booklet 
of commemoration, which contained an interesting thought. “In our 
opinion the booklet may well set a happy precedent because it should 
stimulate a wide interest among potential contestants for the National 
Scholarships and the National Writing Contests. Our informal printing 
could become a spur to other chapters to try and devise means of finding 


an outlet for preliminary efforts of undergraduates or Phi Alpha Thetans 
in graduate school.” 


Chapter Activities 


Zeta (Ohio State University). 


S. Jane Lafferty is now associated with the Department of Education, 
Wettengel School, in Mongmong, Guam. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 


On November 16, 1955, Howard Farrands, Fariborz Saifpour-Fetemi, 
and Israel Young were initiated; Charles BreMiller on January 11, 1956; 
and William Quay, Lewis Schartz on March 14, 1956. William Amey and 
Calvin Colarusso were initiates on November 12, 1956. 


Sigma (University of New Mexico). 
Initiates on May 24, 1956 were: Mildred Albert, Carol Bambrook, 
Minta Bunn, Stuart Coffman, Charlotte Davis, Frank DeFina, Peter 


Haikalis, Joan Heaton, John Marks, Joe Middleton, J. Ralph Randolph, 
and John Street. 


Psi (Kent State University). 


Joseph Duray, Robert King, and Stuart Myers were initiated on May 
9, 1956. 
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Omega (Gettysburg College). 


Sigmund Decker, Sigrid Finster, Charles Leps, and Julia Owens were 
initiated on November 14, 1956. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 


Gordon Borman, Martha Corcoran, Rev. Joseph Donnelly, S.J., Wil- 
liam Drew, Mariana Markowetz, John Murphy, Franklin Robinson, Jus- 
tin Walsh, and Katherine Wolff were initiated on November 18, 1956. 

The chapter’s plans for the calendar year include a Christmas party 
in December, the annual PAT lecture in April, and observance of the 
Hamilton Bicentennial in April with their spring Initiation Banquet. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Thomas Aquila, Ralph Barrocas, Martha Chestem, Mary Edelson, 
Constance Gronenberg, Carole Runge, Jo Ann Surber, and Harold 
Young were initiated on November 8, 1956. 


Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo). 


Janice Dunlap, Mary Flack, Kenneth Keller, Katherine Kuebler, Paul 
McCormick, William Schmitt, K. D. Sourenne, and Richard Smith were 
initiated on November go, 1956. 


Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas). 


Brythel Brantly, Kathleen Broach, Alice Gilbert, Bobby Holder, Allen 
Howard, and Judith Tabor were initiated on May 14, 1956. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 


Lucy Cotton, Phyllis McCarty, and Harriet Poore were initiated on 
November 8, 1956. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

The chapter has under discussion with the English Honorary Society 
the idea of a new literary magazine for publication on the campus. 

At the recent initiation banquet, I. E. Dupont spoke on the develop- 
ment of historical sites on the Brandywine River. 

In conjunction with the International Relations Club, Mohamed 


el Ferra, Arab delegate to the United Nations, spoke on the “Middle 
East Crisis.” 


New officers for this calendar year are: Richard White, President; 
Lorraine Tiss, Secretary; Larry Shulman, Treasurer. 


Alpha Phi (Michigan State College). 
Stuart E. Prall has been appointed to the staff of Queens College. 


Alpha Psi (Muskingum College). 


Jane Barber, Joyce Low, Donald Grohman, Ellen Lowther, Joan 
Smith were initiated March 19, 1956, and Harriet Searer, November 13th. 
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Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 
Patricia Kelley and Judith Root were initiated November 19, 1956. 


Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 


Ronald Buckwalter, Fred Conover, Jr., James Moran, Joseph Simon- 
elli, James Smolke, Charles Zuver were initiated November 28, 1956. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 
Daniel Weinberg was initiated November 13, 1956. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 


Rosalind Allen, William Cheek, III, Mary Cox, Cecily DeLoache, 
Preston Doyle, Jr., Thomas Headlee, Jr., Jane Moss, Jacqueline Rand- 
lette, Gerald Vaughn were initiated on November 18, 1956. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


Dr. Charles G. Summersell, Head of the History Department, has been 
elected President of the Alabama Historical Association. Professor Ottis 
Skipper, Head of the History Department at Mississippi State College for 
Women, is serving as Visiting Professor in the absence of Professor Frank 
L. Owsley (now deceased). George R. Abernathy, Jr., a member of Beta 
Alpha (University of Texas) and formerly on the staff of Colorado State 
College of Education, has been appointed Assistant Professor to the 
University’s history staff. Robert Johnson, recent doctoral graduate of 
Claremont College, has been appointed Visiting Assistant Professor. Mr. 


Joe Ezell, doctoral candidate in the department, has been appointed to 
the rank of Temporary Instructor. 


Beta Tau (Queens College). 


Josephine Berger, Bernard Boike, Barbara Bruns, William Farrell, 
John Garcia, William Kelly, Jr., Paul McSloy, Emily Messing, Marcia 
Plevin, Walter Plotch, Pingela Rienzo, Josephine Schwindt, Herbert 
Stettin, Mary Streett, Libby Wigdor were initiated January 20, 1957. 

Philip Bilancia has received a scholarship to Yale University. 

Ronald Kain, shortly to return to the graduate student ranks at 
Queens, is currently engaged in collaborating on a textbook series for 
the Provost Marshal General School of the U. S. Army. 

The Department of History Prize for 1956 was divided between 
Philip Bilancia, Miryam Thursz and Stephen Stempler. 

New officers for the current year are: Marilyn Goodberg, President; 
Norman Ravitch, Vice President; Mary Arevalo, Secretary; Isabelle An- 
driuzzi, Treasurer; Margaret Anderson, Historian. 


Beta Chi (Drury College). 
Nancy Nakamicki and Betty Watt were initiated on December 5, 1956. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 
Robert Appleton, Robert Blair, J. Parker Bogue, Marian Caffrey, 
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Isabelle Eitzel, George Gifford, Jr., Mary Holloway, Rosemary Lynn, 
Joan McKinstry, Steve Oberg, Joseph Osterman, Jr., Arlys Reitz, Sheila 
Scheintuch, James Simms, Jr., James Smart, Ellen Weinstein, Wesley 
Wilson, Kenneth Yeager and Betty Zucker were initiated on November 
7, 1956. 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 
William Tallyn and Dan Warshaw were initiated on October 25, 1956. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women). 


Margie Eskridge, Laurette Henson, Margaret Boyls and Dr. Minnie 
Boyd were initiated on October 28, 1956. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College of the University of Texas). 


James Kaster, Nelson Iry, Kathleen Lowry, Mario Martinez, Hellen 
Pruitt, Howellyn Smith and William Webb were initiated on October 
18, 1956. 


Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University). 


Donald Glass, A. D. Joseph, Jr., Lois Kramer, Margaret Miller, Mau- 
reen Minahan, William Rockwell, Edward Sickmiller, Jr., Nancy Smith, 
Linda Welshimer were initiated November 20, 1955; Daniel Henning, 
Patricia Lee, Ernest Lehman, Richard Marshner, Richard Mersereau and 
James Trace were initiated on March 18, 1956. 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami). 

John Bose, II, Mildred Bush, Fred Fuller, Ann Lowe, Henry Nancken, 
Harriet Rosenhaus, Jane Swainson, Adam Taft, Leo Thralls, Suzanne 
Vogel and Mary Wales were initiated on November 7, 1956. 

Delta Delta (Doane College). 

Eugene Klingler, Jr., Peggy Marshall, Sharon Sheldon, Larry Sinn, 
Florence Vasak and Darold Wulfekoetter were initiated on October 18, 
1956. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 

James Gubernath, Bruce Martin and John Suter were initiated on 
October 28, 1956. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 


Margaret Dwyer, Dolores Gombert, Ernest Schnippel, Claire Stevens, 
Robert Troxel, Bernard Westbrock and Thomas Zins were initiated on 
October 7, 1956. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 


Thomas Wood, Jr., is an Assistant Professor of Journalism on the 
University staff. 
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Delta Pi (University of North Carolina). 


Grady Wells and Ernest James, Jr. were initiated May 17, 1956; Louis 
Kraar in December, 1955. 
Richard Murdoch is now on the staff at the University of Georgia. 


Delta Rho (State University of Iowa). 


Donald Owings, Stanley Parsons, Jr., Gerald Priori, Joel Sibley, and 
James Walker were initiated on May 21, 1956. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 
Keith Carter and Norman Stenzel were initiated on December 1, 1956. 


Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee). 


Wayne Brockway, James Dietrich, Jerome Dombrowski, Dorothy 
Ernst, Paul Fehlhaber, Philip Freund, Juliet Kahn, Howard Kaminsky, 
Lee Lawrence, Robert Munot, Roger Ritchie, Suzanna Sand were ini- 
tiated on November 1, 1956. 

Buford Utley, Secretary of the West Tennessee Historical Society, has 
been appointed instructor in history at Memphis State College. 


Delta Psi (Union University). 


Mrs. Mallie Newsom, reporter for the chapter, has been appointed to 
the Elementary Library Planning Committee of the American Library 
Association. 


Epsilon Alpha (North Carolina State, Durham). 


Calvin Brown, Julius Chambers and Andress Taylor were initiated 
on October 25, 1956. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 


Shirley Bailey, Raymond Coen, Barbara Douglass, Dorothy Fellows, 
Patricia Florey, Frank Gillespie, Richard Green, Raymond Hodgdon, 
Meryl Housasheldt, Don Lake, Carl Musacchio, Dietrich Orlow, Mahlon 
Rice, Frederick Schwartzman, Charles Skipper, Robert Smarto and 
Norma Stephenson were initiated on November 8, 1956. 


Epsilon Psi (American University). 


Hildreth Allison, Doris Austin, Balisario Contreras, Mary Dvorak, 
Robert Ganter, Bernard Kiernan, James Murphy, Paul Scheips, and 
James Wason were initiated on November 16, 1956. 


Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart College). 


On October 21, 1956 Genevieve Sargent, Diane Tomczak and Jean 
Wainwright were initiated. 
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